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II 


When the habit of European travel 
was taken up again in 1920, after six 
years pause, it happened that the first 
assembly of the League of Nations 
was about to be held at Geneva. His- 
tory -being an avocation of every li- 
brarian, and a favorite avocation of 
this one, it looked as if here was a 
chance to see history sources in the 
making. Whether the League suc- 
ceeded or not, the proceedings of this 
first assembly were bound to be per- 
manent historical documents. More- 
over, as a continuous member of inter- 
national committees of the A. L. A.. I 
had for 20 years been practicing the 
gentle art of international codperation 
and had experienced some of its diffi- 
culties, while retaining faith in its pos- 
sibilities. I was curious, therefore. to 
see how politicians trained in the habit 
of international competition would 
work out the strange problem of inter- 
national codperation. Again, there 
were a couple of new and interesting 
libraries at Geneva, one managed by 
an American on American lines. Here 
was a concrete problem of applied co- 
operation. I wondered how the 
grandiose plans for universal codpera- 
tion would handle little concrete ap- 
plications like this two-library proposi- 


1A paper read before the District of Columbia 
library association, November 17, 1926. 
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tion. Finally, there were book shops 
at Geneva, and I was specializing this 
year in the study of codperation in 
university library purchase, on a con- 
crete plan based on the agreement of 
four or five leading universities “to 
absorb duplicates.” 

Altogether, it seemed a good thing 
to go to Geneva. I went, bought a few 
hundred books, studied the two li- 
braries and studied in one of them, 
with pride in its efficient American li- 
brarian and American methods, mar- 
veled over the fact that it had not even 
occurred to the great organizers of 
world co6peration to organize a codp- 
eration of their own libraries with the 
local Geneva libraries, or even with 
one another; attended every minute of 
every session of the assembly and 
every public meeting of the committee 
(the only unpaid American observer to 
this assembly, except my companion 
in travel, to see it thru), and highly 
rewarded at the very end by hearing 
the extremely interesting, almost 
dramatic, launching of the most prac- 
tical plan for universal library co6dper- 
ation ever imposed by a convinced 
idealist on an indifferent and reluctant 
legislative body at the hurried end of 
a legislature. I mean the plan for a 
bureau of intellectual work corre- 
sponding to the League Labor. Bureau 
and now known as the Committee on 
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Intellectual Co6peration. It was an 
unexpected contribution to our studies 
in library codperation. 

From the standpoint of library co- 
operation, the League now began to 
look very good. It proposed to do 
something practical in our own profes- 
sional field. 

We returned to America in the 
spring of 1921 and wrote up our im- 
pressions of the visit to the Assembly, 
under the title The First Assembly of 
the League of Nations and published 
our views of other matters in various 
papers.* The A. L. A. appointed a 
Committee on bibliography in order to 
be ready to act with the League if and 
when the League committee should 
initiate action. 

The next year, going to Europe 
again, we again went to Geneva, at- 
tending the third assembly and keep- 
ing our eyes open for proposals of con- 
crete codperation by the League to the 
A. L. A., investigating the Brussels 
Institute of Bibliography once more, 
and reading a paper at its Interna- 
tional University, buying a few books, 
visiting many booksellers and _li- 
braries, studying research aids, and 
trying to find a publisher for a book 
too heavy for the most daring Ameri- 
can publisher. 

By this time the Committee on In- 
tellectual Codperation had been organ- 
ized and was putting forth a program 
expressly based on bibliography as the 
fundamental factor. This, from the 
standpoint of libraries, showed ex- 
traordinary insight and a keen appre- 
ciation of the fact that the real founda- 
tion of all intellectual codperation and 
progress in civilization is bibliography, 
since it gets together the records of the 
mental work of all previous workers 
for the new worker to base his inquiry 
on. 

The League was now negotiating 
with the Brussells Institute of Bibli- 
ography with reference to using it as 
its bibliographical arm, and I gave a 
good deal of time to studying its appa- 

“Dr. Richardson carried credentials of a League of 


Nations correspondent of Public Libraries which pub- 
lished Loe of his views. See P. L. 26:64 and 27:528. 
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ratus with reference to possible A. L. 
A. cooperation. 

The following year much the same 
thing was done. We attended the new 
and enlarged Council of the League to 
see how the Council worked, inquiried 
whether the plans of the Committee on 
Intellectual Codperation were devel- 
oped to the point of caring for A. L. A. 
cooperation, and studied books and li- 
braries from the point of view of uni- 
versity library codperation as usual. 

Some further attention was given to 
‘the study of codperative selection and 
purchase, but specializing attention 
was directed more on cooperative cata- 
loging and reference and codperative 
instruction—especially union finding 
lists and library schools. 

By this time, the problem of uni- 
versity library codperation, without 
losing sight of the practical plan of be- 
ginning definite concrete codperation 
with a small group of active university 
libraries, had broadened to the inclu- 
sion of public research libraries. 

Last year the European ‘visit ‘took 
seven months. Its occasion was a 
very direct matter of international li- 
brary codperation involving the 
League Committee, the Brussells In- 
stitute and the A. L. A. Its chief by- 
product occupations were three: the 
visiting of as many foreign librarians 
as possible with reference, first to the 
coming fiftieth A. L. A. conference, 
and second, sounding them as to their 
probable disposition to join with the 
League Committee and the A. L. A. in 
making the Brussels Institute a clear- 
ing-house of international _bibliog- 
raphy; third, seeing as many union 
catalogs as possible and visiting as 
many library schools as_ possible. 
These objects took us to Paris, Brus- 
sels, London, Rome, Geneva, Zurich, 
Basel, Freiburg (for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the German library 
association), Frankfurt, Berlin, Brus- 
sels and Paris again, and various inter- 
mediate places. 

International codperation 


The main object and direct occasion 
of the trip was a resolution of the A. 
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L. A. Council instructing its Commit- 
tee on bibliography to inquire as to the 
possibilities of codperation with the 
Brussels Institute under the new cir- 
cumstances of its contract with the 
League. 

This matter was of the very first im- 
portance, in any view of bibliograph- 
ical codperation. The Brussels In- 
stitute, at the outbreak of the war, had 
developed a number of aids to interna- 
tional bibliographical codperation and was 
a promising center for a clearing-house 
for international bibliographical matters. 
The war had thrown it into confusion 
to some extent as well as stopped pro- 
ceedings. What was worse, war threw 
Belgian finances into such a condition 
that it cut off supplies. The League 
committee, looking on this as a 
promising instrument already organ- 
ized, adopted it in effect as its right 
arm for bibliographical purposes, mak- 
ing a formal contract, ratified by the 
League itself to this end. The League 
sub-committee on bibliography had 
drawn up an intelligent survey of the 
enterprises which the Institute might 
serve, among these, notably, the Re- 
pertory, which had been formed by the 
clipping of library catalogs, and was 
now to be definitely construed as a 
union finding list. This was of first 
hand interest to A. L. A. concerns. 
The contract provided for a joint 
meeting of League committee and the 
Institute to determine the order in 
which these preferred undertakings 
should be taken up. 

The point of the A. L. A. inquiry 
was to know whether matters had 
been so reorganized as to insure effec- 
tive codperation, to such degree that it 
could afford to endorse the applica- 
tions being made to the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller endowments by the Insti- 
tute for financial aid. The need of 
some such center was obvious. The 
fact of very large collections gathered 
which should be saved and utilized 
was equally obvious. It was evident, 
too, that the Institute had produced 
great concrete results from its means. 
Tt was necessary, however, to put the 


Institute in a form of organization in 
which the A. L. A. and the giving or- 
ganizations could feel insured stability 
and usefulness. This efficient but un- 
incorporated organization depended 
for life and vigor on two men of bibli- 
ographical genius and administrative 
energy, without any very great back- 
ground of organized provision for re- 
sponsible continuity. The point was 
to insure organized continuity. 

Our suggestion was to increase the 
executive board of the Institute by in- 
cluding expert representatives of the 
League, of the A. L. A., and, if they 
were willing, of the English, German 
and other library associations, which 
would choose professional experts of a 
decided business type, willing to give 
considerable attention, in the begin- 
ning, to helping the directors reorgan- 
ize effectively and revive operations. 
One object of the visits to libraries all 
over the continent was to sound out 
their dispositions toward this solution. 

This plan of expert control did not 
commend itself to the League commit- 
tee, but it tock its own measures. It 
appointed one of its own members, a 
man of great distinction, versatility 
and experience, altho not a _ profes- 
sional expert, to the Institute board, 
and arranged a joint meeting to decide 
on the order in which the enterprises 
undertaken under the patronage of the 
League by the Institute should be 
taken up. The League representative 
had the advice of two professional ex- 
perts, of whom the A. L. A. chairman 
was one, and an order of undertaking 
was ‘fixed upon, the Repertory, in the 
sense of a union list, being put to the 
front. This was in July. 

At this time, altho the French gov- 
ernment had already voted the Paris 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation in 
principle the preceding December, it 
did not vote the necessary credits to 
make it actual until much later, and 
the League committee, in the late 
summer, postponed doing anything 
very definite until the new Institute 
was organized, 
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We returned home, therefore, in 
September, wrote somewhat extensive 
reports for the A. L. A., and marked 
time until the League should find 
something for us to do. It was left 
that the A. L. A. would be likely to in- 
dorse any application for funds for the 
Institute which might be worked out 
between the League and the Institute 
and indorsed by the former. 


Visits to Union finding lists 

This is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem of modern libraries of 
learning. It is not the most modern 
problem by any means. Indeed, it was 
worked out in the field of manuscripts 
before there were any printed books 
and for the first four hundred years of 
printing it was applied oftener to 
manuscripts than to books. There are 
some 40 union catalogs of codices, or 
ancient manuscripts. Mr James’, it is 
said, is at work editing a joint catalog 
made before the invention of printing. 

The point of the union finding list is 
simply to know what books not in 
one’s own library can be borrowed 
somewhere else and where. In ‘most 
recent times, one of the pioneers in 
this field was Bolton, in his Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific Periodicals. Peri- 
odicals have been the favorite field at 
home and abroad and union catalogs 
can be counted by the dozen. They 
culminate in our own A. L. A. index 
now approaching completion. These, 
however, cover a very small part of 
the books that have been published 
and research students the world over 
are constantly at their wits’ ends to 
find the books that they wish to-use 
outside their own libraries and neigh- 
borhood. 

The cost of keeping printed union 
lists cumulated is so great that they 
have long been abandoned or laid aside 
for cumulative card indexes with in- 
formation service. Here in America 
_ } Montague R. James, since 1918 provost of Eton, 
in 1913 and again later was Sanders reader in bibliog- 
raphy, and is perhaps best known for his many library 
catalogs of manuscripts, which are not mere lists, but 
each a thesaurus of learning running out into all 
sorts of historical matters. e has some claims to 


be considered the most indefatigible and learned of 
modern bibliographers, di Ricci, hardly excepted. He 


is author of many books of special distinction. Withal 
be is a man of intellectual vitality and much human 
interest. 
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these have formed very rapidly be- 
cause many depositories of Library of 
Congress cards have found it con- 
venient to enlarge these files by insert- 
ing the printed cards of other libraries, 
in so far as they may be had, and add- 
ing memoranda from other casual 
sources. 

In Europe, these are multiplying 
rapidly in the double form of the local 
union catalog and the union finding 
list, the difference being simply that 
the catalog aims to include all copies 
of every book and forms thus an actual 
catalog, while the union finding list 
aims primarily to locate some one copy 
or a few copies. 

In recent European trips, I have vis- 
ited union catalogs or finding lists at 
Barcelona, Zurich, Basel, Bern, Frank- 
furt, Berlin and Brussels. Barcelona 
is a union catalog of all the popular 
lending libraries of the neighborhood, 
very like the New York Public Li- 
brary union catalog of its branches. 
On the other hand, Zurich and Basel 
are strictly local catalogs, while Bern 
is national, and restricted to national pub- 
lications. The Frankfurt catalog is re- 
gional, including libraries up and down 
the Rhine, and is a finding list with- 
out any great regard for exhaustive- 
ness. It contains about three million 
titles. The Berlin catalog, too, is local. 
It embraces all the great Prussian li- 
braries, including the university li- 
braries, and is a true joint catalog of 
these libraries, with a model informa- 
tion service. It, too, has about three 
million titles. 

The Brussels Repertory, as a union 
finding list, is international in scope 
and contains well over five million 
cards in its alphabetical section, but 
some of these are duplicates. It must, 
however, include more than four 
million titles. Its original idea was 
rather a bibliographical repertory than 
a union finding list, but its method of 
compilation was such that it is in fact 
a union finding list. It is the largest 
of union catalogs in existence. The 
League committee on intellectual co- 
6peration, very soon after its organiza- 
tion, became very much aware that the 
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ready finding of their books by in- 
tellectual workers is at the foundation 
of the problem of intellectual codpera- 
tion. They secured the agreement of 
the Institute to carry on its Repertory 
from this point of view and offered 
every possible aid. The Belgian gov- 
ernment, altho severely handicapped 
by its disheveled financial shape, has 
done what it could to help this Rep- 
ertory back into operating condition, 
and they are trying to raise funds for 
the rapid prosecution of the work. 
The League committee, in its report 
for 1925, again urges (in the report of 
its sub-committee) : “4. That the Insti- 
tute of Brussels should be expanded in 
order to enable it to give more com- 
plete information as to the locality in 
which books sought for could be 
found.” 

M. Bergson of the League commit- 
tee suggests that the ‘libraries in all 
centers of learning should be reorgan- 
ized with a view to the codrdination 
and accessibility of their contents. To 
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this end, the different libraries in the 
same town or region should be consid- 
ered as parts of one whole; each li- 
brary should specialize in one or more 
branches in order to promote a sys- 
tematic division of the work; a general 
catalog and special information serv- 
ices should be established. In this 
way, it would be possible to organize 
in one or several affiliated centers an 
important general and, to all intents 
and purposes, international library. 
Finally, an arrangement by which the 
foreign catalogs of the libraries or li- 
brary unions thus constituted could be 
completed and enlarged by exchange 
of publications should be proposed to 
the different governments.”—Monthly 
summary of the League of Nations, Apr. 
15, 1923. 

The League committee has consistent- 
ly urged local union catalogs and that 
each city and nation should have its own, 
that out of these an international catalog 
might be formed. 

(Continued ) 





International Documentation, Its Classification and Purpose’ 


Denys P. Myers, corresponding secretary and librarian, World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I am not quite sure that you have 
the same conception of international 
documentation as I have. I always 
think of official documents, and of 
course there is a great deal of interna- 
tional subject matter that is not 
official. 

The reason I think of official docu- 
mentation is largely because of expe- 
rience in its usefulness. It has been 
my business for a matter of 20 years 
how to find out what they are doing 
in and about the foreign offices of the 
world. International political affairs 
are much discussed in the magazines 
and in the newspapers. Very early in 
my experience I would read 100 yards 
or more of magazine articles, particu- 


1 Read before meeting of Special libraries of Bostor. 
November, 1926. 


larly, and have nothing to show for 
it. I was more confused after reading 
than before I started. If I read the 
same amount of dispatches in the 
newspapers, I was much better repaid. 
But when I got a set of documents, a 
publication issued as a United States 
Senate document or a volume of For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 
and. read the subject matter there, I 
felt that I was in touch with reality, 
with what had actually happened, and 
had to that extent really struck bot- 
tom. I had something of which I could 
take hold. 

Now I think there is a very real 
reason why that is so. People who 
write books ‘reason about and see 
things from a'‘limited point of view. 
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Everyone being finite, all our points of 
view are necessarily limited; but a 
government official—and those of you 
who have had experience in govern- 
ment departments will bear this out— 
have to examine things from several 
points of view. In Washington, who- 
ever drafts a document in the Depart- 
ment of State, has to see that it passes 
muster with the chief of his division, 
and then the solicitor. They all con- 
sider whether the secretary is willing 
to sign it or not. Even further, par- 
ticularly in international relations, 
there are different elements .in the 
country, who have expressed opinions 
which are known to the people who 
draft the document. So when you get 
a government document, a good deal 
of what somebody had thot about it 
first has already been squeezed out of 
it. It is relatively a better and more 
deliberate picture of the actual situa- 
tion than any individual’s record is 
likely to be. It makes no difference 
what we may think about the docu- 
ment, whether it is good or bad. 

The documents that are passed be- 
tween governments are actual bricks 
in history. They represent stages in 
the development of affairs because, 
whether the action is right or wrong, 
those documents do record what ac- 
tion has been taken. I found that the 
official documents represented a more 
definite point of departure than I could 
get elsewhere. 

Now it happened that about 20 years 
ago I began devoting most of my time 
to international affairs. Here I found 
documents much more definite than 
mere literature about events. I hope 
you will pardon a certain amount of 
reminiscence. 

One of the earliest little investiga- 
tions I made was as to what was the 
exact event that caused the declara- 
tions of war in the last 250 years. I 
went to the histories and found that 
they each recorded events a little dif- 
ferently. For a single authentic ac- 
count I was driven back to documents. 
In the histories, I found that a certain 
treaty said so and so. By chance I had 








read that treaty and was rather sur- 
prised, because I did not remember 
that particular stipulation. So I went 
back to the treaty and discovered that 
there was nothing about it in the 
treaty and that the historian had got 
his information from some _ other 
source than the treaty text on which 
the responsible actors relied. So it 
went. 

The question of how to get hold of 
the documents arose. I found that I 
had to spend half a morning in the 
Harvard library to search out a par- 
ticular document. As a result of such 
experience, we finally got together and 
published the Manual of Collections of 
treaties and of collections’ relating to 
treaties. 

After the World War was over, 
there came quite a flood of documen- 
tation; the real business of the world 
remained with the governments, which 
had now formed a regular habit of 
publishing their documentation. With 
the advent of the League of Nations, 
which conducts business common to 
the states, a good deal. more material 
regularly came to be published. 

Here at the Foundation, very early, 
even before the League of Nations was 
fully organized, it fell to my lot to do 
a pamphlet. There were no documents 
issuing from London at that time, but 
the subject matter was pretty well- 
known. I was able to get out a pam- 
phlet covering the first three months of 
the League of Nations. At that time, 
Raymond B. Fosdick was receiving the 
same documentation that he would 
have been receiving if he had been 
serving in the then London office of 
the league, of which he had been un- 
der secretary general. There was a 
large amount of material and he and I 
discussed the matter of its circulation. 
Within a month or so, the question 
was raised as to how that material 
could be handled in the United States. 

An educational service in interna- 
tional affairs would clearly be afforded 
by handling it. The Foundation ac- 
cordingly made a contract with the 
League of Nations by which we be- 
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came the sole agents of the publica- 
tions of the League of Nations in the 
United States. In due time, we took 
on the publications of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and eventually 
those of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. There are also 
other lines of documentation which 
ought to be brought into the picture, 
such as publications of the Repara- 
tion commission, but the three institu- 
tions mentioned produce nine-tenths 
of the strictly international material 
of the world today. For the American 
library, the supply is consequently con- 
centrated in.one place. 

Now as to the matter of classifica- 
tion. If you turn to the Catalog of 
Publications of the League of Nations 
you will find, after some general docu- 
ments, that the title Administrative 
Commissions carries a Roman “I,” the 
title Economic and Financial Organi- 
zation a Roman “II,” and so on. 

My experience has been that in 
classifying and handling this interna- 
tional documentation, it is very de- 
sirable to know something of the 
mechanism of the organization. The 
relation of a bureau to its department, of 
a department to the government is 
quite essential in handling any official 
documents. Publications produced in 
an organization are necessarily un- 
signed for the most part, and the orig- 
inating division occupies to the libra- 
rian the same position as an author of 
an ordinary work. 

At Geneva, the publishing function 
devolves upon the Secretariat and its 
divisions consequently bear responsi- 
bility for the material. When they 
started at Geneva, they used a regis- 
tration file system for numbering doc- 
uments, which emphasized subject 
matter. The scheme followed in the 
very early days may be illustrated by 
the minutes of the First Session of the 
Council, the number of which is 
20/29/1. In that number 20 means 
1920; 29, Council; 1, the number of the 
document itself. That scheme, which 
was in reality for the letter file, was 
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not satisfactory since it lacked the 
necessary elasticity. 

So they adopted the idea that the 
main thing to do was to follow a doc- 
ument from its source and to regard 
the originating section of the Secre- 
tariat as an author. That resulted in 
the identifying Roman numeral, which 
is used on documents as follows: 


Administrative commissions.............+. I 
Economic and finance..........0..cccees II. 
NMED G8 a 8S Worse kth ekt'c wee hn kralelalele ater III 
PRES Sear aaa avaten ys Sai ole IV 
WE ee ood reais Eine basees cette weiss Vv 
TERNS os Sow bki echt s coats SoS VI 
, SERRE a etree eee are ese ee VII 
ED. i bias ics: ate le sve e.cieiers We nied VIII 


Permanent Advisory commission, mili- 
CBUY, WANE BIE Ble cc ndcg scseceews 
Finances of the League...............06. x 
Advisory committee on traffic in opium. XI 
International bureaus I 
Refugee questions 


Those Roman numerals serve to de- 
termine authorship, but more was 
needed. The decision to handle the 
material of each year by itself was 
made at the outset, and has never been 
changed. The League being a collec- 
tivity of states associated for specified 
purposes, every document goes to the 
Assembly or Council, to aid the de- 
cisions of which they are prepared. 
It is essential that the documents be 
kept track of and therefore they are 
identified as A. or C. documents, the 
distinctive Arabic numeral merely in- 
dicating the order of presentation. So 
every document, except periodicals 
regularly issued under independent 
numeration, will bear a number of 
three elements, thus: A. 1. 1926, X. 
Interpreted, that means the first As- 
sembly document of 1926, which hap- 
pened to be issued by the Financial ad- 
ministration (X). In the case of 
Council documents which are also dis- 
tributed to member states, a fourth 
element, indicating the order of this 
oe gag distribution, is added: 
C. 641. M. 230. 1925. VIII. 

A document goes thru _ several 
stages. Drafted in the Secretariat, it 
then goes before an advisory commit- 
tee, and finally for action to the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League. 
When passed by one of them, it ac- 
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quires a definite status as a final act. 
So it is necessary to keep track of it 
thru all these stages for official rout- 
ing purposes. When those numbers 
began to appear, and especially to be 
referred to in other documents, libra- 
rians wanted to know what C. 253 was. 
As a matter of fact, C. 253 was the 
original draft of a document submit- 
ted to the Council and which, when 
passed by the Council, had gone on 
sale as C. 275. That was a necessary 
system for the routing of work, en- 
tirely comparable, for instance, to the 
numbering of a Congressional bill, its 
renumbering for the House calendar, 
etc., and its final numeration as an act 
of Congress. In the final Geneva rec- 
ords more preliminary forms are 
printed than in the records of any of 
the governments of which the League 
of Nations is the collective instru- 
ment. This year a new series of num- 
bering was added to the League docu- 
mentation. You will find a certain 
number of them in the second supple- 
ment to Catalog 8. Instead of carry- 
ing only A, C and M numbers, a “pub- 
lications sales” year is added at the 
bottom of the document, based on order 
of publication and, so far as possible, 
of distribution. The year, the section 
number and the publication number 
give, for instance, 1926. IX. 1. The 
next document emanating from that 
section is 1926. IX. 2. This practice 
gives an automatic check on receipts 
to libraries. 

Originally it was intended that only 
all decisions finally taken were to be 
placed on sale. When the First As- 
sembly met in December, 1920, one of 
the committees in particular made con- 
siderable criticism of “secrecy.” In 
1921, the Minutes of the Council be- 
gan to be put on sale. Moreover, all 
proceedings became public, except dis- 
cussions on appointment of individ- 
* uals. The Council discusses names in 
private, but all othc™ sessions are pub- 
lic, while minutes of private meetings 
are published with those of the public 
meetings. 
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There still remained the first elever 
sessions of the Council, those of 1920, 
which were not available. We put it 
up to Geneva. It was a very minor 
thing to bring up, and it was not until 
September, 1924, that the Council got 
a free second to vote to place the min- 
utes of those first eleven sessions on 
sale. That literally brought it about 
that everything at Geneva that is in 
final form regularly goes on sale and 
is available to anyone thruout the 
world. 

But that was not quite the end of it. 
This last March I made a discovery. 
When the Council was considering the 
entrance of Germany into the League, 
it raised a _ constitutional question 
which brought to our attention the fact 
that the points discussed then had 
been originally discussed in 1920 and 
1921 by a committee on amendments 
to the Covenant. The records of this 
committee I found to be a separate As- 
sembly document, a separate print, not 
carried into the permanent Records of 
the Second Assembly. ‘So I knew it 
would not be in the libraries. We im- 
mediately requisitioned copies that it 
might be available for all students. 
Other illustrations of casual omissions 
might be given, but the Geneva rec- 
ords are beyond parallel the most com- 
pletely published of any official body. 
Business common to 55 independent 
governments can not, in the nature of 
the case, be secret. 

As to the closer classification of the 
material, I can tell you nothing more 
clearly than you find in the arrange- 
ment of the catalog. We handle the 
documents on our shelves in accord- 
ance with that classification, which 
was determined upon after very care- 
ful consideration of alternatives, and 
has been adopted at Geneva for all 
public handling of the papers. 

The question of relationship of one 
piece to another is probably the one 
that most intrigues librarians, and it 
is sometimes rather confusing. The 
Traffic in Women and Children com- 
mittee presents one of the difficulties 
in this connection. The Advisory com- 
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mittee on traffic in women and chil- 
dren was established by the Council in 
1922. In 1924, the International Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Child 
Welfare was taken over by the League 
under its constitutional provisions. 
The Committee on traffic in women 
and children had to enlarge its scope. 
At its next meeting, the committee de- 
cided that it ought to be a bifurcated 
commission, working thru two subor- 
dinate committees. This is reflected in 
the nomenclature. After the adoption 
of the association, the original name 
was altered slightly to read “Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Protection of Children.” When the 
two phases of work were distinguished 
by separate committees the name was 
changed to “Advisory Commission for 
the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Young People.” You will not find 
separately the minutes of the first 
meeting of the Child Welfare commit- 
tee, for that was held as a subcommit- 
tee of the original committee. But 
with the second meeting that commit- 
tee has a separate existence in the pub- 
lications. 

Things are destined to go thru sev- 
eral stages in League documentation. 
An idea is presented and is then quite 
likely submitted to a separate group of 
experts. Their proceedings are re- 
ported to the appropriate advisory 
committee, under which they have 
been working. That committee will 
study and report on the subject, in 
connection with the experts, to the 
Council, which will accept the conclu- 
sions. A resolution in the Assembly 
may then be passed suggesting a con- 
ference. The parent committee may 
then remit the matter to the same ex- 
pert committee or a new committee, 
eventually bringing it back to the 
Council for approval. If the explora- 
tion is now complete, an invitation will 
be issued to states to send delegates 
to a conference. 

At that point an international sub- 
ject goes out of League of Nations 
bounds. In any conference at Geneva, 
the delegates thereto are instructed by 
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their governments and are acting for 
their governments. It is no different 
from any other international confer- 
ence. Full powers are issued by the 
governments, and each government 
has a full right to act or not to act, 
as it sees fit. The conference is tech- 
nically not of the League of Nations, 
but the Secretariat keeps the records 
and publishes the proceedings, which 
would otherwise have to be done by 
a specially organized and perhaps in- 
experienced staff. 

I hope I have made that process 
clear for librarians interested particu- 
larly in special subjects. There may 
be an Assembly angle; there will be a 
Council angle, but in all probability 
nine-tenths of the subject matter and, 
perhaps for certain special libraries all 
the relevant subject matter, will be in 
the minutes of the committee. I have 
in mind the problem of double taxation 
and fiscal evasion. There are many 
persons who are living abroad on in- 
comes drawn in their national cur- 
rency because they are working as 
agents for national concerns. Is such 
an individual going to be taxed the 
full income tax of state A, of which 
he is a national, and of B, where he 
resides? Then comes under fiscal eva- 
sion: Somebody by living abroad may 
evade taxation both at home and 
abroad. That question was originally 
raised in the Economic committee. It 
was referred for report to a group of 
private experts. The committee re- 
ported to the Council. A _ resolution 
was passed in the Assembly, and it 
went back to the Council. This was 
a big subject. So the committee took 
it back and eventually referred it to 
a committee consisting of government 
experts from fiscal services. It is at 
that stage at the present moment, and 
I believe that the subject is about ripe 
for an international conference. [The 
conference actually convened at Gen- 
eva on January 5.] That is a process 
which is going on in a dozen different 
fields all the time. 

The individual special librarian 
might very likely get everything which 
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his library required out of the reports 
of the two committees which have 
handled that subject. If I were an in- 
terested special librarian, I should first 
get all those special reports. 

The Labor catalog is a fairly simple 
proposition, and yet not so simple, be- 
cause they have a habit of changing 
their plans every once in a while. The 
International Labor Organization 
holds a conference once a year. Mr 
Gompers and the others who drew up 
the convention rather over-shot their 
mark, because after four or five years 
the annual conference did not have 
anything fully ripe for final action. 
Now the states hold one conference in 
which they study a question and sound 
each other out. In the second year, 
they hold a genuine conference to draft 
conventions or a series of them for 
passing back to the national govern- 
ments for action. Those conferences 
may handle almost any subject affect- 
ing sociological conditions, and the 
preceding documentation is not printed 
simply because it makes interesting 
reading matter. 

The documentation is prepared un- 
der the instructions of the governing 
body by the International Labor Office 
with a view to exploring a subject 
which represents a problem on which 
it seems desirable to seek light and 
agreement. The International Labor 
Office is a secretariat and under in- 
structions it will ordinarily prepare a 
document for publication in the series 
of Studies and Reports. If a subject is 
to be considered by a conference, it will 
also be analyzed in a questionnaire and 
the replies of the governments will be 
summarized in a report, both included in 
the documents of the conference. Such 
are the places to look to get all avail- 
able information on a particular subject. 

Of course, a great amount of valuable 
material is carried in the periodicals, The 
International Labour Review and Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, as well 
as special ones, Migration Movements, 
Industrial Safety Survey and the period- 
ical Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene. 
For determining official action as distin- 
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guished from information, there are the 
Official Bulletin and the Report of the 
Director to the Annual Conference, not 
to mention the Legislative Series. 

It is not widely enough realized that 
the International Labor Organization is 
one of the notable modern institutions. 
The word labor in its title creates a 
wrong impression for some. It is not a 
proletarian movement; it is sui generis. 

You may recall that in prewar days, 
when there was a strike, you and I, 
who were neither organized labor nor 
capitalists but simply consumers, got 
the treatment of the innocent by- 
stander. We had no voice, but we 
usually got some brickbats. We came 
to realize from hard experience that 
the sociological adjustment repre- 
sented by “labor” trouble involved 
three elements, capital, labor and the 
consumer. What makes this institu- 
tion significant is that the realization 
which we then dimly felt actually pre- 
sided at the birth of the International 
Labor Organization. The makers of 
its constitution took cognizance of that 
triangle, so that every organ in it is 
built up on a 50-50 basis. Fifty per 
cent of each body represents the gov- 
ernments, 25 per cent represents the 
employers and 25 per cent represents 
the employee. 

The government represents the peo- 
ple as a whole. When it really dues 
not do that, they do what the German 
people did to the Kaiser, or what we 
do to a “lame duck.” It is within the 
power of the people to “kick out” 
those who really do not represent 
them. We may say that the govern- 
ment’s 50 per cent represents the peo- 
ple—as consumers, as producers and 
as folks; the employer has 25 per cent 
and the employee 25 per cent. To each 
labor conference each country sends 
four delegates, two for the govern- 
ment, one for the employers and one 
for the employees; and it is provided 
that they do not vote as a unit, in the 
usual way. In these labor conferences 
each of the four delegates votes per- 
sonally, so that the majority may fall 
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to any of the three interests repre- 
sented. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice has a very simple series 
of documents. It is, be it noted in 

assing, the result of a treaty which 

as an independent existence in the 
world. The Protocol of Signature has 
been signed and ratified on its own 
merits by. the states, wholly aside from 
their relationship to the League. The 
text of the Statute was made at Gen- 
eva, but the Court has an independent 
existence and it is quite as jealous of 
that independent existence as Ireland 
is in relation to Great Britain. 

The publications of the Court are, 
except for a single group of prelim- 
inary documents which were issued at 
Geneva, in five series. With the actual 
publishing of these the Court itself has 
nothing to do, tho the text is de- 
termined by the Court and the Regis- 
try. They are published at Leyden by 
Sijthoff, who has all rights of market- 
ing and manufacture by contract with 
the Court, receiving the manuscripts 
in consideration of furnishing the 
Court with a contract number of man- 
ufactured copies. Our contract is with 
Sijthoff and is exclusive for the United 
States and Canada. 

The series, however, are determined 
by the Court. Its formal conclusions 
are issued as Series A, Judgments, and 
Series B, Advisory Opinions. In this 
country, it is comparatively easy to 
find the decisions of a court. But the 
briefs, the cases and counter cases and 
the reports of actual court proceedings 
are difficult, almost impossible, to ob- 
tain. That was one of the points 
where the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might improve over its 
predecessors. The suggestion was 
made, but before it was received the 
Court on its own motion took the de- 
cision that all those documents should 
be published. And now the whole rec- 
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ords of the Court procedure are regu- 
larly coming on automatic sale in 
Series C. 

Series D is documents such as the 
Rules of Court. Series E is the An- 
nual Report which was requested by 
the states represented in the Assembly 
of the League. A resolution was in- 
troduced to the effect that they would 
like to see an annual report of the 
Court. The Council of the League 
transmitted that to the Court, very 
carefully refraining from saying what 
it thot of the idea. The Court decided 
that, on the whole, an annual report 
was a fairly good thing. So the regis- 
trar was instructed to get it out but 
not to address it to anybody. This 
publication reviews the work of each 
Court year, which begins on June 15, 
and is the best single document to 
cover a library on all features of the 
Court’s activities. 

I will not attempt to go further into 
international documentation at this 
time, for, in truth, publications of other 
internaticnal institutions are simple 
series, as easy to handle as a periodical. 

If these remarks have indicated to 
you in some degree the importance of 
the material which the common inter- 
ests of the world are bringing forth, 
they will have served a purpose. But, 
above all, I trust that I have to some 
extent mapped out the route to follow 
thru them. The user of books de- 
pends upon the librarian. In order that 
the librarian may serve the book user, 
he must know how to dispose of the 
books on the shelves so that he can 
again find them. The precise divisions 
of official documentation, I feel, are a 
great deterrent to the easy handling of 
what are most useful current contri- 
butions to sheer knowledge. If what 
I have said facilitates larger familiar- 
ity with such material and encourages 
wider dependence on it, in daily work, 
I shall have realized the object at 
which I aim. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


For Distribution 


Editor, LrpraRIEs: 

The city of Buffalo has recently is- 
sued a thoroly revised edition of Buf- 
falo’s Text Book. This is a 223 page 
pamphlet on the activities of the city 
of Buffalo. The weight of the pam- 
phlet is 15 oz. 

The Buffalo public library would be 
very glad to send copies of this in re- 
sponse to requests when accompanied 
by the necessary zone postage. 

Wa tter L, Brown 
Librarian 
Public library 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Milwaukee Branch-Cost Tables 


Editor, LrpraRIEs: 

Since all articles by Mr Wheeler on 
library economy are both interesting 
and stimulating, I read his contribu- 
tion, “Factors of economy in branch 
library building and maintenance,” in 
your January issue with the greatest 
care. 

The inclusion in it of one of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library comparative 
tables of branch service and costs (for 
March, 1926) however, renders com- 
ment more than justified. This Mil- 
waukee table has been the subject of 
discussion in the past and the mere ex- 
planation that has been offered that it 
has proven useful to Mr Dudgeon 
hardly makes it a proper one to in- 
clude without very definite explana- 
tions of its limitations. 

If we look at the costs of Milwau- 
kee’s West branch as given in the 
table, we notice that the salaries of the 
library staff (including pages) was for 
the month covered, $272.73 and that the 
“Total cost of operation” which in- 
cludes “all service and heat, rent, etc.,” 
was $283.62. The difference is $10.82. 
It is obvious that a branch. library 
(whether located in a school building 
or not) circulating 120,000v. a year, 
cannot secure janitor service and the 
necessary quantities of light, coal, 
magazines, books, binding, supplies, 


printing, postage, etc., etc., for $10 a 
month. 

Further examination of the table 
shows that the difference between staff 
and total costs at the Continuation 
branch (with about the same circula- 
tion) is even less—$7; while the Lis- 
bon branch (circulating about 20,000v. 
a month) has for staff costs $363.88 
and for total costs $662.76, a difference 
of $298.88. .In other words, the differ- 
ence between staff cost and total cost 
at the Continuation branch is 1.7 per 
cent and at the Lisbon branch 82.1 per 
cent. 

The table, therefore, can only be 
taken as a report that certain vouchers 
were drawn for certain branches dur- 
ing a certain period, in this case 30 
days; it does not disclose actual total 
costs. And if it does not show actual 
total costs, what is the use of its quo- 
tation? 

Another point in the table that is 
liable to incite endless and injurious 
misunderstandings is the column 
“Number of circulations per hour of 
service.” At the Third branch, this 
rises to the figure of 24.6v. per hour. 
This would make the output per as- 
sistant working 40 hours a week 
51,168v. a year. The opinion of the 
A. L, A. committees working on per- 
sonnel problems is that.in small libra- 
ries (that is, libraries with.a circula- 
tion of 75,000 to 150,000v.) one assist- 
ant is required to every 12,500 of an- 
nual circulation. | 

Explanation of the 400 per cent dif- 
ference is badly needed. It may lie 
partly in the fact that in Milwaukee it 
is probable that the ordering, prepara- 
tion and cataloging of books and mag- 
azihes is done at the main library; if 
‘so, the cost and hours of such work 
should be added to the branch cost and 
hours. Each branch should be charged 
‘with - its: proportion of the system’s 
overhead. It may lie in little help be- 
ing either required by or rendered to 
general branch readers despite the 
splendid development of adult educa- 
tion in Milwaukee. It may lie in lit- 
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tle reference room work. But what- 
ever the explanation, it should be given 
and given clearly. 

I beg to be allowed to add that I 
intend no criticism of the table for 
purposes for which Mr Dudgeon has it 
compiled each month. The point I de- 
sire to make is that the table on the 
one hand supports conclusions not 
warranted by facts, and on the other 
hand, reports facts that are mislead- 
ing unless accompanied by almost en- 
cyclopedic explanations. 

O. R. Howarp THOMSON 
Librarian 
James V. Brown library 
Williamsport, Pa. 
x * oe * 


Editor, LrprarRigs: 

If there were any danger that this 
tabulation might be misunderstood by 
any one as purporting to be a com- 
plete cost accounting sheet, I agree 
with Mr Thomson that some explana- 
tion might.be necessary. I do not, 
however, think there is any such dan- 
ger. Mr Wheeler speaks of this sheet 
as a “comparative table” useful in 
“these comparative studies.” While it 
is impossible in a tabulation to place 
at the head of each column a full 
statement explanatory of the figures 
below, both Mr Wheeler and Mr 
Thomson have been definitely in- 
formed that these tables are not in any 
sense complete cost accounting sheets, 
and both have been informed as to 
just what elements of cost are included 
in them for comparative purposes. 
Both have been informed that each 
tabulation includes only “facts which I 
use conditionally,” and that such a 
tabulation “enables me to administer 
these branch libraries much better 
than if I did not have it.” 

The figures in the column which is 
headed, possibly inaccurately, “Total 
cost of operation,” include, as I in- 
formed Mr Thomson, rent, heat, light, 
janitor service, etc. 

Some of the “facts which I use con- 
ditionally” which are revealed in the 
tabulation and which are apropos of 
such comparative studies as Mr 
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Wheeler is making, are such as these: 
It reveals that so far as home circu- 
lation alone is concerned it may be 
cheaper in some cases to pay rent for 
a store front with janitor service fur- 
nished, than it is to pay for fuel and 
janitor for a separate heating plant 
and the other expenditures incidental 
to a city owned building, to say 
nothing of the fact that this saves pos- 
sibly a $50,000 investment of munici- 
pal funds; it reveals that low priced 
help, if properly trained, can perform 
many of the routine duties in a branch 
such as shelving, discharging books, 
slipping books, etc., fully as rapidly as 
can higher priced help; it reveals that 
when the processes of book selection, 
ordering, accessioning, cataloging, and 
preparing for circulation are performed 
at the central plant, the cost of library 
service in the branch may be reduced 
in almost an astonishing degree. 

I can not do better in explaining cer- 
tain aspects of these tables than to 
quote from a letter written by me to 
Mr Thomson, himself, July 31, 1925: 

. . The sheet which I sent is in no 
sense considered a cost accounting sheet. 
It tabulates, however, facts which I use 
conditionally and enables me to administer 
these branch libraries much better than if I 
did not have it. It was definitely stated, 
and is now definitely stated, that it is not 
intended to reflect the actual cost of each 
branch. If you wish a scientific cost ac- 
counting sheet, it would be, of course, an 
entirely different project. 

I do not think any competent librarian 
regards circulation alone as a test of work. 
It happens to be, however, practically the 


‘only recorded output of the library plant, 


and is necessarily often referred to. I am 
sure that if your study reveals some method 
of accurately measuring the other outputs 
of the library plant you will have made a 
most valuable contribution. I do not see, 
however, how any librarian can get any 
“injurious” impressions from studying such 
columns as you refer to since if we assume 
a reasonable amount of intelligence on the 
part of the librarian who studies them they 
must be read as only fragmentary. 

’. . . We have branch libraries in sepa- 
rate buildings, branch libraries in school 
buildings, branch libraries in other munici- 
pal activity buildings, and branch libraries 
in rented business locations. One of the ad- 
vantages of having a branch in a school 
building, where most of the janitor work 
cleaning, light, heat, etc., is paid for by the 
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the school board, is that in a month, such 
as March, 1925, these expenses which in 
some other forms of branches are consider- 
able amount to only $23.95. It is such facts 
as these that my sheet is intended to bring 
forth. : 

I trust I have convinced you, first, that 
I do not regard the sheet as a cost account- 
ing sheet, and, second, that I do not believe 
that any intelligent librarian believes that 
circulation is the only test of library service. 
I use the sheet not because it is complete 
but because it reflects a great many facts 
that are of great value to me in supervising 
these branches. 

I can only add that I have found 
these comparative studies of great 
value to me personally, and suggest 
that those who do not think they are 
of value need not use them. — 

We are all of us, however, most 
grateful to Mr Thomson for his sug- 
gestions to the end that they may not 
be misunderstood by any one. 

M. S. DupGEon 
Librarian 
Public library . 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* * * x 


Editor, LrprariEs: 

Mr Thomson’s questions and criti- 
cisms on the table of Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library branch costs are most help- 
ful in the long process of analyzing 
library costs in general. I regret on 
Mr Dudgeon’s account that the table 
was not accompanied by more “alibis” ; 
it is impossible to give any such tables, 
whether from Milwaukee or elsewhere, 
that are not open to criticism. 

What they prove is that the service 
costs in the typical branch system 
vary so decidedly that the investments 
deserve more careful study than many 
libraries have given to them. 

The first six columns give the basis 
for the final column of unit-costs. This 
is the usual measurement. Mr Thom- 
son is correct, of course, in his point 
that the figures do not include all the 
costs. I had imagined that everyone 
would take that for granted. In figur- 
ing branch costs, I believe it is usual 
to include only the costs at the branch 
after the books have arrived and are 
ready for use. It is very likely that 
the small differences between the cost 


of service and total operating cost may 
be due to -free rental or some other 
such circumstances. I am perfectly 
agreeable to let Mr Dudgeon set his 
own basis for costs. In trying to make 
some comparisons between costs in 
Baltimore and those in Milwaukee, I 


‘have thot it better to write direct to 


him for any explanatory matter, as I 
should think any other librarian would 
wish to do. The table need not show 
actual total costs to be almost as val- 
uable as tho it did. 

It is also obvious that another con- 
clusion need not be drawn from the 
actual figures. Just because a girl 
lends 24 books an hour for an hour or 
two does not prove that any one girl 
actually lends 51,000v. a year. The 
A. L. A. average figure for one assist- 
ant for 12,500 circulation has nothing 
to do with the output per hour at the 
busy part of the day. Also the 
A. L. A. figure may be entirely errone- 
ous, based as it partially is, on con- 
ditions in the average library, which 
has been little concerned with reduc- 
ing lost motions. In other words, we 
have nothing yet to prove that 25,000 
per year, as average, means any great 
pressure of work on the staff. 

Mr Thomson’s general point that 
such figures require elaborate explana- 
tion is perfectly true. Such explana- 
tions cannot be given in a brief mag- 
azine article. Is it expecting too much 
that libraries will take these figures, 
not as the basis of criticism of what 
someone else is doing, but to serve as 
the beginning for studies of their own 
method? In all such criticisms, which 
I have followed for a number of years, 
there seems to be in every case a pre- 
supposition that increased quantity 
output, and all of these studies of 
methods, are detrimental to the quality 
of service. To this assumption I ven- 
ture to object on the ground that until 
the mechanical type of work has been 
organized to consume the very least 
time of the staff, there is little time 
left to develop real quality work such 
as reference and the circulation of im- 
portant non-fiction. Some librarians 
who criticize cost studies, and cry 
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“quality first,’ are lending a larger 
percentage of fiction, and in some cases 
handling less reference work than 
other libraries that have extremely low 
operating costs. What we need is a 
more satisfactory set of questions that 
will not involve too much time, and 
which will give more allowance than 
we yet have given to different types 
of service. To get this result, we need 
not ‘criticize each other’s figures but 
we might all get busy on our own 
methods and try to develop some “bul- 
let-proof” figures of costs. There are 
few librarians who have ever taken the 
time to get down to these details, 
Perhaps in one of the new graduate 
library schools someone can make a 
business of this investigation, which 
may be fundamental to the accom- 
plishment of higher and more far- 
reaching library purposes. 
JosepH L. WHEELER 

Librarian 
Enoch Pratt free library 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Interesting the Public 
Editor, LrprariEs: 

You may be interested in the fact 
that our reference librarian, Miss Ber- 
tha Baumer, gave a group of four 
lectures on reference books during the 
month of January, which were suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations. These 
lectures were given on Monday eve- 
nings at 7:15 and continued for almost 
one hour, thus permitting those who 
attended also to keep any other en- 
gagement. However, most of those 
who attended the lectures remained 
until the closing hour of nine. The 
first lecture was “Dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias,” the second “Indexes,” 
“Government documents,” and _ the 
last, “Books beautiful,” which included 
our art books and our collection of 
books on book-making. We have no 
lecture room so the group gathered in 
our small art room. 

The group included business men, 
art teachers, university students, one 
waitress, school teachers, stenogra- 
phers and housewives. The round- 
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table idea was carried out, and to this 
may be due the responsiveness of the 
audience. Very little newspaper pub- 
licity was given to the classes, the 
only advertising being a _ bulletin 
posted in the front hall of the library 
building. The results were so gratify- 
ing that Miss Baumer plans to make 
this group a part of next winter’s pro- 
gram, and personally I hope it may be 
repeated from year to year. This may 
be a plan followed by many other li- 
braries, I am not sure, but it was 
certainly successful with us. Our 
crowded condition permits us to make 
but few innovations in this library, 
but as this needed no additional space 
we thot we would try it. 
EpitH Tositt 

Librarian 
Public library 
Omaha, Nebraska 





Suggestions Requested 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

Librarians are doubtless interested 
in the Literary Guild of America 
whose circular has only recently come 
to my attention. I hope that you may 
receive many expressions of opinion 
in regard to this enterprise since my 
first reaction is that of a danger-signal 
to public libraries. 

Librarians, I presume, are pretty 
well agreed that much of modern book 
reviewing is considerably biased. Is 
not this present movement in a sense 
likely to transfer this idea of biased 
reviewing to that of biased publica- 
tions? If an editorial board of authors 
has been created, is it not likely that 
more undesirable books from the li- 
brary point of view will be published 
from the natural impulse of each au- 
thor to commend another author’s 
books in the expectation of like com- 
mendation coming to his own? 

Hoping that these suggestions may 
excite other comments, 

Yours respectfully, 
Rosert K. SHaw 
Librarian 
Free public library 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Professional Loyalty 


A “LETTER to Students” from the 
Division of university extension of 
the Massachusetts department of educa- 
tion carries a message of good counsel 
to all those who form part of any or- 
ganization. While perhaps one in 
library service might not subscribe to 
all that the writer of the letter—Mr 
James A. Moyer, director of Univer- 
sity extension—states, at the same 
time there is important light thrown 
on the value of team work in a library 
staff that is well worth considering. 

It has been said in these pages in 
different ways many times that loyalty 
to the profession and loyalty to an in- 
stitution demand that those in library 
work should be good losers in any 
difference of opinion when it is only 
a question of opinion as to proceed- 
ings and not one of principle. To be a 
good loser is to do everything honor- 
ably possible to carry one’s point in a 
committee, in a group, in an associa- 
tion or any other relation, but if, and 
when, in sustaining the point, one is 
defeated and something else is clearly 
preferred by authority or by majority 
vote, then professional ethics require 
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that the same loyalty and service be 
given to the plan or process adopted 
as would have been given to the one 
favored by the loser. 


Mr Moyer’s letter says: 


A young woman has just asked my advice 
about getting a new position. .She is dis- 
Satisfied because she finds it difficult to 
make her own ideas go along with those of 
her superiors. This girl has an unusually 
quick mind, does excellent work and gets a 
salary far better than the average. Before 
giving her any definite advice, I have in- 
vestigated her record. I find that she left 
a former position of some importance be- 
cause she differed with her employer in his 
methods of conducting his own business. 
She was not asked to leave; on the con- 
trary she was urged to stay, but because 
she was obliged to execute orders which 
seemed inexpedient she preferred to give up 
her job. 

Men and women in the employ of an- 
other must realize that. they are links in a 
chain which is useless unless it is kept un- 
broken. The link which buckles or snaps 
under strain brings only ruin to itself and 
disorder to the system. The distinction 
here is analogous, in a remote. sense, to the 
difference between liberty and license. Tho 
both imply freedom, liberty brings restraint, 
license leads to riot. The individualistic 
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state of mind is seldom successful in busi- 
ness or industry. It is readily converted 
into the “chip on the shoulder” attitude and 
that in turn produces a destructive criticism 
of every new movement. 

Loyalty to the organization should be a 
trait of every employee. Without doubt, if 
you believe that the operating principle of 
your own concern is fundamentally false, 
there is but one thing to do—get out. But 
how often is an operating principle funda- 
mentally and persistently false? Difference 
of opinion is another thing entirely. When 
you support an opinion which you do not 
personally share but which is not inherently 
wrong, you are merely doing your duty to 
an organization which does not demand 
that you subscribe to its articles of faith. 
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' 
Every man has a different concept of what 
constitutes the right order of things. 

The young woman of the first paragraph 
is not alone in her difficulty by any means. 
There are scores of similar individuals 
possessing the same aggressive mentality 
which has taken a wrong turn—a detour, so 
to speak. The main trouble is that these 
persons seldom view their work in its re- 
lation to the whole venture. Much harm 
has been done to business by the dis- 
gruntled worker who misinterprets every 
action of “the boss.” Much relief may 
come from a training in which the employee 
is taught not only the details of his own 
job but is drilled in the fundamentals of the 
entire field. 


Is not that good library doctrine? 





A Project That Deservedly Failed 


t haw friends of library service every- 
where will be interested in the 
story of the attempt of the municipal 
power of St. Louis to secure control 
of the library fund of the Public li- 
brary of St. Louis. Some of those who 
see in public service only a chance to 
consume public funds—and they are to 
be found in every city—in St. Louis 
conceived the notion that the police 
department, the museum and the li- 
brary, which by law are entrusted to 
separate boards that handle the funds 
as well as administer the affairs of the 
institution, should be placed in the 
hands of the mayor instead of being 
trusted to separate boards, and a bill 
embodying such an idea was intro- 
duced into the legislature of Missouri. 
As soon as the matter became 
known, the people of St. Louis, par- 
ticularly the best newspapers, rushed 
to the fray and by open discussion and 
vigorous protests so impressed those 
who were proposing the measure that 
the bill making the. proposed changes 
had to be abandoned because its pro- 





jectors were unable to get anyone to 
introduce it. The bill was strongly 
condemned by almost everyone who 
heard about it, particularly that part 
relating to the library and the mu- 
seum. 

It was a spontaneous uprising of 
protest that speaks volumes for the 
service which the institutions involved 
have been rendering to the thinking 
people of St. Louis, and they and the 
library are to be congratulated on the 
perfect understanding which exists be- 
tween the people and these tax-sup- 
ported institutions that serve them so 
well. 

The situation as revealed by these 
incidents again emphasizes the fact 
that wrong things are allowed to hap- 
pen and good things are not in evi- 
dence some times because of a lack of 
this close: relation which the people 
should have with their own educa- 
tional forces. It has long been settled 
that the public schools. are not to be 
disturbed by political machinations, 
particularly so far as laws are con- 
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cerned, however hard local politics for 
power and position may strive to win, 
because the people see daily evidence 
of the good work of the schools in 
their own homes and families. Where 
libraries and museums have pro- 
gressed to the same understanding and 
regard on the part of the people, poli- 
ticians have small chance to interfere 
or injure their welfare. 

The Public library of St. Louis, 
almost from its beginning, has been 
close to the hearts and lives of the city 
_ and there will be small show for the 
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efforts of any individuals, or groups, 
who attempt to use it for their own per- 
sonal advantage. An institution that 
performs well the work for which it is 
established seldom lacks the support of 
those whom it serves. 

The library world will rejoice with 
St. Louis in the failure of the plans ot 
the politicians and will not be regretful 
of the situation which occasioned a 
demonstration of the belief of the 
people of St. Louis in the value of its 
library as an educational institution 
not to be used as a political spoil. 





Extensive and Intensive Efforts 


HE American Educational Digest in 

its October issue makes the Amer- 
ican Library Association sponsor for 
rather dubious calculations with regard 
to the educational facilities in America. 
Sources of information used are not at 
hand but the figures and facts that are 
stated may be questioned in their ap- 
plication. 

The Digest points out that there is 
an investment of nearly six billion dol- 
lars in facilities for formal education 
and inquires what is the return upon 
this investment as an index of the na- 
tional culture of the American people. 
It seems to the “man in the street” that 
it is rather a fearsome thing to attempt 
to obtain a correct answer to a calcu- 
lation of that kind—so much money 
spent, so much culture received! “Tak- 
ing an average group of 100 children 
of school age, 36 are not attending 
school at all, 54 are attending public 
elementary schools, 7 are attending 
public high schools, 3 are in public 
night school. Only 2 enter college or 
university.” 


Is there an implication here that un- 
less education is being derived from 
the public schools that no education 
is being received? Is that quite fair? 
A very regrettable contribution to the 
picture is the statement that the 64 
per cent who are enrolled in the public 
schools attend only an average of 
seven and one-half years. To be sure, 
it is pointed out later that there 
are other educational influences—the 
home, the church, business, societies 
and clubs—not an __inconsiderable 
force in the aggregate, if one may be 
permitted to say so without offending 
the schoolmen. 

Of course, the principal thot in the 
minds of the quoted and the quoter is 
to stress the value of books. “In them, 
all the great aggregations of knowl- 
edge are embodied.” It -is inspiring, 
of course, to think of the American 
Library Association bent on bringing 
such an important educational force as 
an effective library system within the 
reach of the fifty millions of people in 
the United States and Canada without 
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access to public libraries, and estab- 
lishing with them such library con- 
tacts as will be for the betterment of 
all the people as well as educating the 
36 per cent of the boys and girls now 
out of school. As an important step 
toward the goal of national education, 
this is a worthy and highly commend- 
able ideal, and yet its very magnitude 
is overpowering and there is place for 
fear that this magnitude will tend to 
defeat the very object in mind. 

There are situations where intensive 
effort produces more lasting and valu- 
able results than the bewildering 
sweep of extensive inclusion. It is 


possible that the ambition to accom- 
plish a great thing widespread might be 
secondary to the need for accomplish- 
ing a good thing near at hand. Some- 
times one feels inclined to question the 
onward sweep of the claim on the 


membership for national development 
when the individual worker and work- 
ers are straining beyond reason both 
means and self to meet the everyday 
demands that are close at hand. To 
refer, for example, to the idea upper- 
most in public affairs at present in the 
matter of agricultural interests, shall 
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an extensive tract of land all be 
touched by cultivation, even tho re- 
sults are inconsiderable, or is intensive 
farming with gradual extension the 
wiser course? 

The American Educational Digest 
overlooks the plea of the A. L. A. for 
the county library unit in order that 
the library service may have the 
needed personal touch. “The county 
library will solve the rural public li- 
brary problem” is frequently stressed 
as a real belief by the A. L. A. exten- 
sion committee. “A state agency to 
furnish stimulus and advice to aid in 
establishing libraries, to set up and 
carry on a unified program,” is a serv- 
ice emphasized also. The American 
Library Association also urges good 
preparation for those chosen to admin- 
ister the affairs of the library move- 
ment which, in the aggregate, means 
large plans for large developments 
over large areas. But these things are 
not to furnish the moving motive of 
local libraries, local library organiza- 
tions, and must not be allowed to over- 
cast the importance of the intensive 
development of the field at hand. 





Distribution of Government Documents 


BILL, S. 4973, has been intro- 

duced in the Senate of the United 
States to authorize the designation of 
depositories for public documents. 
The main provisions of the bill give to 
the superintendent of public docu- 
ments and the librarian of Congress, 
acting jointly, authority to extend, 
under regulation, “the depository 
privilege for any document to any col- 
lege, university, society or public li- 


brary applying, provided such a li- 
brary has legitimate need for such 
documents and adequate facilities for 
making them useful. The number of 
such depositories shall not exceed 
2000.” A depository library may 
designate the public documents it de- 
sires to receive. 

Libraries now on the list of de- 
positories of public documents shall 
remain for two years and then such as 
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do not conform to the specifications 
for the depository libraries shall be 
dropped from the list. 

The superintendent of public docu- 
ments shall direct the public printer to 
increase or diminish the number of 
copies of publications so they shall be 
equal to the number of libraries on the 
list. 

It is thot that this bill will result in 
a more equitable distribution of docu- 
ments to libraries thruout the United 
States. The distribution of public 
documents, as well as the non-distri- 
bution of the same, long has furnished 
vexatious problems to such libraries as 
need and desire to serve their public 
with these valuable publications. The 
present bill is simple in its clear provi- 
sions and it is one which on first read- 
ing would seem to provide adequate 
supply of material for the libraries that 
want it. 

A provision that is of importance is 
the power given to the superintendent 
of documents to designate the number 
of copies the public printer shall pro- 
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vide. This ought to shut out the use 
of documents for merely campaign 
purposes. The great over-supply of 
such material—expensive as the proc- 
ess of compiling and _ producing 
the contents is, as well as the costli- 
ness of printing and binding—has been 
something of a sin of extravagance 
since the Government began to issue 
the reports and printed documents of 
the different departments, bureaus and 
divisions of the Government. It has 
long been known that it would be pos- 
sible to make savings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in wise and eco- 
nomical handling of this, but such a 
process has not been possible under the 
present law governing the situation. 

The cause is a worthy one, and the 
need for constructive administration 
and the reasonableness of the present 
proposal should appeal to librarians 
and others interested in government 
activities to the end that the bill will 
have a universal support that will 
carry into enactment the wise admin- 
istration it foreshadows. 





A New Movement in Publishing 


The Literary Guild of America, 
which is sponsored by a group of 
writers, is an organized movement to 
stimulate a wider interest thruout the 
country in the best books. It is a step 
toward giving people in small towns 
and communities remote from good 
bookstores an opportunity to obtain 
recent books of merit at about half the 
price they would ordinarily pay for 
them. The volumes sent out may be 
from any publisher. 

The magazine idea will be applied 
to the publishing of books in that there 
will be a subscription price of $18 a 
year. For this there will be issued a 
book each month which will be for- 
warded in the same way as the maga- 








zines to which one subscribes. These 
books will be from unpublished manu- 
scripts and will be selected entirely on 
a basis of merit from manuscripts sub- 
mitted by any publisher. 

The board of editors is made up of 
Glenn Frank, Zona Gale, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Elinor Wylie, H. W. Van 
Loon, with Carl Van Doren. as editor- 
in-chief of the board. 

The edition of each book will be at 
least.as attractive in appearance as the 
regular retail edition and it will be sent 
to the subscribers on the same day that 
it is offered at the usual trade prices. 

The plan, conceived on a basis of 
codperation, offers the same advan- 
tages in reducing expenses. as any 
other plan of mutual benefit. This: will 
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mean that to send out 12 books a year 
to the subscribers there must be a con- 
siderable number of the latter. The 
economies which allow the Guild to re- 
duce the prices are: Removing the 
element of risk in the publication of 
Guild books, as they are certain of sale 
—an assurance which ordinarily pub- 
lishers do not have; guaranteeing the 
publisher and author a definite return, 
by contracting before publication for a 
large special edition of each book 
chosen by the Guild; less “overhead” 
by selling the subscribers 12 books at 
one selling effort instead of making 12 
different sales. 

The idea of the Literary Guild of 
America is taken from the success of 
such efforts in Europe, but the for- 
mer will differ vitally in that the lat- 
ter publish their own books. The 
Literary Guild of America will choose 
its volumes from those brought out by 
established publishers in this country. 
A committee will be allowed to choose 
from the publishers’ manuscripts and 
will also consider any manuscript not 
submitted to a publisher, using its in- 
fluence to have such a book brought 
out by a reputable publisher as well 
as recommending it as one of the Guild 
books for its subscribers. 

It is a new movement in book serv- 
ice in America and while perhaps it 
carries to a degree the same risk pub- 
lishers take, it does offer to book buy- 
ers far from good bookstores, an 
avenue thru which they may reach 
centers of book supply more advan- 
tageously, because more promptly, 
than is possible at present by any 
means at their command. 

The scheme will be watched with in- 
terest and if it develops as advan- 
tageously for all concerned as it seems 
to promise, its continuance will be 
hailed with delight. 





Notice 
Alfred Hafner has admitted his two 
sons, Walter A. and Otto H., as full 
partners in the firm G. E. Stechert and 
Co., New York. Mr Hafner is leaving 
for Europe and will return in June. 
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Death’s Toll 

In the passing of the late William 
Beer of New Orleans on February 1, 
the library profession has lost one of 
its distinguished members. He was a 
member in full standing of what has 
been termed “the old school of libra- 
rians,” meaning by that those who 
possessed wide knowledge and keen 
appreciation of, with a desire to pre- 
serve, real literature on subjects which 
seemed to them of vital importance. 
Mr Beer’s bent was toward history, 
tho a real knowledge of science gave 
him an appreciation of its literature 
as well. He was a book lover and col- 
lector all his life. 

He was born in Plymouth, England, 
in 1849, and came to the United States 
in 1886. He studied medicine in France 
(1872-1878) and practiced his profes- 
sion in Newcastle-on-Tyne till 1884. 
Here he found himself in the grasp of 
bibliography to such an extent that he 
gave up his medical practice and de- 
voted himself to that subject. An 
American consul, also a lover of books, 
who visited him at Newcastle de- 
scribed his rooms there as regular 
storehouses of rare books piled on 
tables, stairs, shelves and everywhere 
possible about the place. So it was to 
the end. 

He entered public library service 
first at Topeka, Kansas, where he was 
a charming host for the A. L. A. mem- 
bers returning from the San Francisco 
conference. He went to New Orleans 
in 1891 where he remained till the end 
came. At one time he was librarian 
of both the Public and Howard libra- 
ries. He was well known in all the 
choice circles of the city and in his par- 
ticular interests was a recognized au- 
thority. He was a member of A. L. A. 
and a number of learned societies. He 
attended library meetings occasionally, 
but as the personnel changed with the 
years, he came less frequently. 

The press of New Orleans speaks 
highly of his work there. The Times 
Picayune said editorially : 

New Orleans has had few citizens at any 


time of more distinct personality, and it is 
safe to say that during the past 35 years 
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no resident of our community has met, and 
in a sense fraternized, with a greater num- 
ber of the intelligentsia among visitors to 
our city. 

. . . Mr Beer had scant patience with 
the flippant and insincere in library roamers, 
but once one had convinced the librarian 
that his purposes were serious, that one was 
genuinely in search of facts, no amount of 
labor was too great for him to undertake 
and to carry thru with an almost fanatical 
zeal and thoroness. 

; In social life Mr Beer also was a 
perennially interesting figure. A devotee of 
opera as of literature in all its phases, and a 
scientist practical as well as theoretical, all 
was of interest to him and his days and 
evenings were a succession of enjoyment 
among intellectual matters. 


Lucy M. Salmon, professor of his- 
tory at Vassar-for many years, died 
February 13. Professor Salmon had 
been prominent in educational work 
in the East for many years. She was 
graduated at the University of Michi- 
gan and began her teaching as in- 
structor of history in the Indiana state 
normal school. She was always much 
interested in the service of books, par- 
ticularly in personal reading among 
students. She attended library meet- 
ings at various times appearing on pro- 
grams to urge the wider use of books 
among students. She _ contributed 
largely to the educational press. Con- 
tributions from her have at various 
times appeared in library periodicals 
and LipraRIES was so favored in this 
way (See 31:322) as was Public Libra- 
ries frequently. 





The New Old Story 

The New York Times of January 30 
gives the two prize winning essays in 
the library contest recently conducted 
by the paper on the “Value and use of 
the New York Times index and files as 
a newspaper of record.” The first 
prize of $50 was won by Miss Irma M. 
Walker, reference librarian, Public 
library, Long Beach, California. The 
second prize of $25 went to Bertha 
Baumer, Public library, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

The essays are of interest to libra- 
rians. They tell the familiar story of 
the interesting day’s work in supply- 
ing information, that is well known at 
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every reference desk. The comments 
of the public and the newspaper show 
that despite “publicity” and the value 
which librarians attach to their own 
work, there is still a vast multitude 
who really do not know what library 
service is. They seem to regard this 
familiar story of every-day experience 
known to most library workers as 
something extraordinary and of rare 
merit. 

Miss Walker and Miss Baumer have 
rendered valuable service to their craft 
by setting out in this fashion the spirit 
and quality of service which they have 
rendered, in their contributions to the 
Times, albeit it is an old story to their 
colleagues. 





The Union List of Serials 

The Library of Congress has given 
American scholarship one more service 
for which grateful acknowledgement 
is due. Dr Putnam has offered, for a 
reasonable time of experimenting, to 
file in the Union card catalog in that 
institution cards fér new sets of 
periodicals and serials received by 
American and Canadian libraries since 
the close of the canon for the Union 
List of Serials. 

To insure the Library of Congress 
against an unfair burden the following 
points must be borne in mind: 


1) Entries must be printed, written, or 
typed legibly on cards of standard size, 
must follow the forms developed in the 
printed Union List, or recognized as stand- 
ard in A. L. A. and L. C. cataloging prac- 
tice, and must contain the name of the 
library making the report as well as the 
information about the file. 

2) Entries should be forwarded only for 
new titles either current subscriptions or 
new acquisitions of old sets containing a 
complete or extensive portion of the file. 

3) Entries should not be sent for addi- 
tions to titles already credited to an institu- 
tion as a broken file in the printed list, tho 
an exception may be made if the addition 
is so extensive as to complete an important 
and significant file. 

4) Widely distributed sets should not 
have new holdings reported unless the new 
file is the only one in the geographical . 
region of that sengg f 

) As the Union List records no changes 
later than December 31, 1924, this supple- 
mentary service accepts no records of 
changes made before January 1, 1925. 
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6) The Library of Congress accepts no 
responsibility for securing these records of 
additions. It is willing to file cards sent to 
it, but it must be free from the task of 
making sure that contributing libraries send 
their reports at proper times and in proper 
amounts. 

These cards should be forwarded monthly, 
excepting months during which no changes 
have occurred. 

7) The object of this service, as the ob- 
ject of the Union List, is the promotion of 
research and_ investigation. Librarians 
should therefore take care to avoid report- 
ing titles of trivial character or passing 
importance. On the other hand, and for the 
same reasons, full open sets of serials, how- 
ever trivial, if not likely to be found in 
more than a few libraries, and if not strictly 
local in interest, should be included. In 
case of doubt, apply the same principles as 
have governed inclusion in the printed list. 

8) The Library of Congress reserves the 
freedom of discontinuing this service if its 
development should prove unduly burden- 
some, and grants the privilege of using 
Card Division franks which should be clearly 
marked “For Union List’. 





American Library Association 
News and notes 
A 2500 word article on Training for 
librarianship has recently been pre- 
pared for the Journal of the N. E. A. 


A group conference for students in- 
terested in library work was held at 
the University of Chicago on January 
26, Miss Harriet E. Howe, presided. 


The A. L. A. Publications include 
a list of school librarians in its coming 
volume on school library work under 
the editorship of Harriet A. Wood of 
Minnesota. It is desired to list every 
school librarian and assistant—giving 
name, position, library, city and state 
—who is a member of the A. L. A. up 
to and including April 1. 

Children’s Librarians section 

Is it clear to the entire membership 
of this Section that the Newbery 
Award committee is desirous of hav- 
ing suggestions or nominations of 
books for this award from which a 
final selection may be made? Sugges- 
tions may be sent to Miss Annie I. M. 
Jackson, chairman of the Book Evalu- 
ation committee which is now making 
preliminary studies for the Newbery 
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Award committee. Miss Jackson is in 
the Public library, Toronto, Canada. 

Section dues for 1927 are now pay- 
able to Miss Helen F. Ingersoll, treas- 
urer, Children’s Librarians section, 
American Library Association, Public 
library, Denver, Colorado. Members 
for 1926 are urged to renew their mem- 
bership. All librarians who belong to 
the A. L. A. are eligible upon payment 
of 50 cents and are invited to join. 


Library extension 


At Cornell University, Lloyd W. 
Josselyn, chairman of the county li- 
brary committee of the New York 
State library association, spoke on the 
county library at the invitation of the 
rural sociology professors, showing 
large posters prepared by the A. L. A. 
committee on library extension. In 
Michigan, an invitation for a county 
library exhibit came to the State li- 
brary thru the director of continuing 
education of the state agricultural col- 
lege. The Ohio state library varied its 
annual Farmers’ Week exhibit by the 
use of an automatic projector, borrow- 
ing a new collection of slides from the 
A. L. A. committee on library exten- 
sion. The New Jersey library com- 
mission borrowed a duplicate set of 
slides for use at various meetings all 
thru February. 

Minnesota reports the establishment 
of county library service for Dakota 
county, by contract with the South St. 
Paul public library; Kansas, its first 
county library, in Scott county; Ken- 
tucky one and Mississippi four addi- 
tions to their number. The December 
number of the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin tells of increased county appropria- 
tions and improved service in a num- 
ber of counties. The Iowa library 
commission held a county library con- 
ference, December 9, for librarians 
especially interested in the movement. 

The executive assistant, Miss Julia 
W. Merrill, attended the meeting of 
the South Carolina library association 
at Columbia, February 22-23, and vis- 
ited several state library extension 
agencies in the Southeast, on the way. 
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A. L. A. Travel Plans 

The travel secretaries have their 
plans fairly well under way for the 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Toronto, 
June 20-25. Following are some of the 


settled points: 

A fare-and-one-half rate from all points 
east of the Rocky Mountains will be granted 
as usual. These, of course, will not be 
available for return for those who wish to 
stay longer than the convention period. It 
is to be remembered that there are excur- 
sion rates thru this region independent of 
any meeting. It is hoped that the special 
travel parties may be cls ws together to 
spend Sunday, June 19, at Niagara Falls 
and proceed thence by steamer from 
Queenston to Toronto. 


Fare to Toronto one way from 


New Wik ss. ass $19.49 
RODEO is wives 06480 500% 21.59 
Chicago (via Niagara)........ 21.51 
Chicago (direct) ............ 17.71 
ge LS) a) CEC aeear ea 25.66 


Several suggestions for post-confer- 
ence trips have been made: 


a) Three days at Bigwin Inn, Lake of 
Bays, 150 miles north of Toronto. A fine 
large summer resort with the delights of 
the lakes and woods and up-to-date hotel 
facilities. EExpenses—Saturday to Tuesday, 
$35; Saturday to Wednesday, $42. More 
explicit details will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested in registering for this party. 

b) Excursion down the St. Lawrence with 
a day at Montreal, a day at Quebec and a 
trip up the Saguenay River to St. Alphonse. 
Those mye | this excursion will buy a cir- 
cuit-tour ticket to Montreal with stop-over 
at Toronto for the convention. Expense— 
Montreal to St. Alphonse and return, ap- 
proximately $75. 

Plans are being made for those who 
would like to join a party to attend the 
British Library Association conference 
at Edinburgh beginning September 27. 

Student tourist third-class cabin accom- 
modations from New York, Quebec or Mon- 
treal, to Southampton, Liverpool, Plymouth 
or Glasgow will be approximately $175 for 
the round trip. Expenses after landing are 
not included. A plan for the following trip 
will be offered to those interested: 
September 3..... Leave New York, SS. 

Majestic 


» Bee Arrive Cherbourg and 


aris 

10-14..Excursions and visits in 
Paris and vicinity 

1 RR Antwer 

10.39, Ameterions, Hague, ex- 
cursion to Marken 
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20-23. .London 
Oxford 
25.....Shakespeare country 
26.....Arrive Edinburgh 


Expense—$435 exclusive of stay in Edin- 
burgh during the convention and days fol- 
lowing up to October 7, which are left open 
to individual travel or participation in any 
post-conference trip announced by the 
British Library Association. Transportation 
between Edinburgh and Liverpool returning 
is not included in this amount. Sail from 
Liverpool October 8 on the SS. Cedric, due 
in Boston, October 17, and in New York, 
October 18. 

Inquiries for this trip should be addressed 
to F. W. Faxon, Chairman Travel Com- 
mittee, 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ 





Illinois Library Association 

The following is a part of a letter sent 
to the members of the Illinois library 
association that is of special interest to 
all librarians interested in the welfare of 
their state: 

This year is legislative year in Illinois. 
Many Illinois libraries, due to local tax con- 
ditions, are in real need of an increase in 
the maximum rate of tax allowed to li- 
braries, but can hardly hope to bring this 
successfully before the General Assembly 
unless support is also given by those li- 
braries which do not at present need any 
change in the rate. Wherever the present 
rate is satisfactory, there would be no need 
of course to use the maximum should the 
higher. rate be obtained. Your approval of 
such a measure, in the interest of libraries 
which -are in immediate need. of the higher 
maximum, and an indication of your good- 
will toward it to the legislators of your ac- 
quaintance, might do much toward gain- 
ing for it a favorable hearing. Your opin- 
ion on this, and other matters which you 
think should come before the General As- 
sembly for action, may be brought to the 
attention of Mr Spencer Ewing, president 
of the Board of trustees, Withers public li- 
brary, Bloomington, Illinois, as he has con- 
sented to serve as chairman of the Legisla- 
tive committee for the association during 
the 1927 session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. : 

Suggestions on matters of interest for the 
next annual meeting, to be held in Joliet 
early in October, will be welcomed by the 
Executive Board. 

(Signed) Harriet M. Sxocu 
President 

Lucy W. Errett 
Secretary 





























































A Prize. for the Best Translation 

Twelve prizes are being offered to 
students of French in American high 
schools and colleges for an English 
version of Aristide Briand’s famous 
speech which was given at a meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, September, 1926, on the occasion 
of the reception of Germany into that 
body. “A number of American citi- 
zens believe that the study of this 
speech . . . would bring a knowledge 
of the lofty sentiments entertained to- 
ward other nations by multitudes of 
the French people, and would produce 
a deeper appreciation of the sincere 
efforts which are being made in 
Europe with a view to the amicable 
adjustment of those differences that 
arise between nations.” 

Two sets of six prizes will be 
awarded—one for college students and 
one for students in secondary schools. 
The prizes are: $100, $50, $25, a year’s 
subscription to the daily edition of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, a year’s sub- 
scription to a weekly edition of this 
publication, a year’s subscription to 
the Sunday edition. 

The competition will be conducted 
under the supervision of instructors. 
Those interested can obtain fuller in- 
formation and copies of the speech by 
writing to the Briand Speech Compe- 
tition, 532 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Demonstrations of Library Service In 
Louisiana 

Essae M. Culver, executive secre- 
tary of the Louisiana library commis- 
sion, opened up her demonstration 
work in Jefferson Davis county in that 
state in February. A receptive mood 
toward and sympathetic understand- 
ing of what is proposed is spreading 
in Louisiana, and before Miss Culver 
is thru, it is more than likely that she 
will have prepared and be ready to of- 
fer a fund of observances for other 
states that will be well worth study. 

Her stay in Jefferson Davis county 
is scheduled for six months. The dem- 
onstrations will comprise five branch 
libraries leading out from the library 
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at Jennings, and three deposit stations. 
As soon as the work is thoroly organ- 
ized, it will be turned over to a trained 
librarian and Miss Culver will proceed 
to another locality. 





Library Extension: A Study of Public 
Library Conditions and Needs 
A review 

A very interesting and well worked 
out monograph is that issued with the 
imprint of the American Library Asso- 
ciation by the Association’s Commit- 
tee on library extension. The Com- 
mittee, with Miss Julia Wright Mer- 
rill as executive assistant, consists of 
Clarence B. Lester of the Wisconsin 
free library commission as chairman; 
Miss Mary J. L. Black of the Pub- 
lic library, Fort William, Ontario, a for- 
mer president of the Ontario library 
association; Milton J. Ferguson of the 
California state library ; Paul M. Paine 
of the Public library of Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Miss Charlotte Templeton 
of the Public library of Greenville, 
S. C., and formerly successively secre- 
tary of the Nebraska and Georgia li- 
brary commissions. 

The field covered is the A. L. A. ter- 
ritory—the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States with its dependen- 
cies—one of the most interesting chap- 
ters being that which treats of the 
present library facilities and needs of 
the territories and dependencies. Part 
One is a 70 page summary of Present 
public library facilities; Part Two, a 
30 page discussion of Methods for pro- 
moting public library development. 
These are accompanied by an appendix 
of statistics and records. 

It is very difficult to compress for 
review so compact, meaty and well 
outlined a volume. The six page sum- 
mary of Objectives and findings, which 
introduces the work, should certainly 
be reprinted in full to accompany any 


review. Over and over again should. 


be emphasized the figures which show 
that in spite of the 6524 public libraries 
in the United States and Canada and 
the annual expenditure of $37,000,000, 
there remains 44: per cent of the total 
population, who live outside public 
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library service districts and have no 
access to their facilities. Interesting 
figures show that 37,000,000 rural resi- 
dents, or 83 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation, are without library service. 
There are 1135 counties of the 3065 in 
the United States which have no pub- 
lic library within their boundaries. 
The appendix, in addition to the 
tabulation by states, in geographical 
groups, of the library statistics and of 
persons without library facilities, pre- 
sents tables showing the relative stand- 
ing of states by rural population, by 
rural per cent, by density, by rate of 
increase and by assessed valuation per 
capita. Since extension of library fa- 
cilities is so largely a question of serv- 
ice to rural districts, might not tables 
showing relative standing as to rural 
population served by libraries have 
been included? The Committee doubt- 
less considered this and voted against 
so striking a display. The reviewer, 
however, thinks it noteworthy that the 
12 states having the largest proportion 
of total population unserved by libra- 
ries are the same 12 with the largest 
rural population unserved, while Penn- 
sylvania and Texas which lead the 12 
also head the list of five states and 
provinces having more than 100,000 
urban population unserved by public 













In all justice it must be stated that 
Pennsylvania and Texas also appear 
among the 12 states where library 
service is given to over a quarter of 
a million of the rural inhabitants as 















follows: 

Rural population with library service 
RUNNER cg os os cKciew se asaee 988, 90% 
Pennsylvania ................791,000 28% 
ORME so scccccutepessae 620,000 35% 
TEE RS rt Sec a 565,000 39% 
WU RMOOMBIO 5 os bikie bb ccieds od 533,000 38% 
COBROCHCUE vince ins dicccrect 412,000 92% 

2,000 180 

17% 

339, 23% 

ED ibn SeSsanenss ona chabor 285, 9% 
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In this connection, it should be 
stated that the statistical tables check 
up very accurately considering the dif- 
ficulties to be faced in obtaining fig- 
ures from so many different units as 
discussed in the foreword of the Study. 
The only error noticed by the reviewer 
was a discrepancy between two sets 
of figures for Oklahoma. The. table 
on page 129 shows a total rural 
population of 1,488,803, while the pre- 
ceding table of People without public 
library service shows an unserved rural 
population of 1,523,489—102 per cent of 
the rural population of Oklahoma is thus 
shown to be without library facilities, a 
shocking proportion for which we must 
hold the Committee responsible! 

At the other extreme, however, lo- 
cal library service is available to 100 
per cent of the rural residents of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, to 97 per 
cent in New Hampshire, to 92 per cent 
in Connecticut, to 91 per cent in Ver- 
mont, to 90 per cent in California, to 
89 per cent in Wyoming, to 83 per cent 
in Maine, and to 59 per cent in New 
Jersey. No other state can’show even 
a 40 per cent record. Returning from 
the statistics which can tell nothing of 
the quality of service which is given 
to these rural residents—this must be 
left to the Survey of Libraries now be- 


libraries. ing merrily edited from our volumin- 
Population without libraries 
ota Percent Rural Percent Urban Percent 
Pennsylvania ..........0.0. 3,500,000 41 2,320,000 72 ,179, 28 
MOND Sos ies ss necs anceeee 3,317,000 70 2,860,000 91 453,000 33 


ous blue questionnaires of yesteryear 
—the Study discusses very briefly in 
its introductory chapter the service 
that is rendered by public libraries in 
general and the funds available for 
that service. It is decidedly illuminat- 
ing to have the graphs which show 
that the people of the United States 
and Canada spend less for public li- 
braries than for their annual supply of 
chewing gum, spend 10 times as much 
for soft drinks as for libraries, 12 times 
as much for radios and 20 times as 
much for movies. 

The chapter on the growing appre- 
ciation of the need for books in rural 














districts is followed by an analysis of 
the service unit which can best meet 
this need—the town, the township, or 
the county, with the weight in favor 
of the latter. Even this, however, can- 
not be final and the discussion of pos- 
sible regional or metropolitan area 
libraries is interesting. In this latter 
connection, it may be stated that the 
problem of library extension needs for 
independent suburbs of large cities is 
one demanding and receiving not a 
little thot from library leaders in a 
number of our states. In discussing 
this point, reference might be made to 
the chapter on Universal library serv- 
ice. Newspaper publicity in one com- 
munity attending the first release on 
the Study indicated that the United 
States was far behind Great Britain in 
the universality of public library serv- 
ice. While this is now true as to the 
rural districts due to the campaign of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
and its success in stimulating shire 
schemes for rural residents, even a cur- 
sory study of the Trust’s annual re- 
ports and occasional publications will 
show the problem of the large number 
of borough residents (largely sub- 
urban) unreached by library facilities. 
Only in Pennsylvania and Quebec is 
there a similar situation on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

One of the most valuable chapters 
summarizes the function of “The State, 
a leader in library service” and very 
properly it is the leadership which is 
stressed, not service actually rendered 
to individuals—the need of stimulus 
and help towards the establishment 
and strengthening of local library serv- 
ice, not a centralized long distance in- 
stitution at the state capitol serving 
directly any and all residents of a state. 
The chapter on the growth of the 
school library idea and the supervision 
and help available from a central state 
library office very naturally follows 
just here. 

The chapter on Library service to 
negroes may seem to some surprising 
as an intensive study of a special group 
instead of a proper part of a study on 
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library extension, yet as the Commit- 
tee explains, the Negro forms so large 
a part of the population in the South 
where the extension needs are most 
in evidence, that the financial and so- 
cial problems involved in service to 
this large group warrant special con- 
sideration. The chapter is a_ very 
simple statement, with no bias of con- 
viction, of the conditions and service 
rendered to the Negro as observed by 
the Committee. A brief statement in 
the chapter summary shows 89 per 
cent of the Southern Negroes without 
public library service. In connection 
with the table found on page 157 of 
the Study, Service to Negroes in bor- 
der and northern states, it should have 
been made clear that while the Dun- 
bar branch of the Indianapolis public 
library, located in a colored school, 
does serve an exclusively colored cli- 
entele, Negroes are not excluded 
from library facilities in other parts of 
the city nor at the central library. 

The second part of the monograph, 
Methods of promoting public library 
development, while very suggestive 
and helpful, cannot be as definite or 
assured as the challenge conveyed by 
the presentation in Part One of the 
extension conditions now existing. 
Yet “Definite objectives and a clear 
cut program” are called for and the 
committee has given careful study to 
methods suggested for promoting li- 
brary development towards “the ulti- 
mate goal: adequate library service 
within easy reach of everyone in the 
United States and Canada.” The basic 
efforts towards this goal are set down 
as: 

1- Public opinion convinced of the value of 
libraries and of high standards of serv- 
ice. 

2 Effective city libraries reaching their 
whole areas. 

3 County or other large unit as basis for 

’ adequate rural library service. 

4 A strong library extension agency in 


each state or province to lead in library 
development. 


Towards these objectives the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made as 
an A. L. A. program—more study of 
problem and details, stimulation of 
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private subsidies and help, pressure for 

a United States bureau of libraries and 

in addition to the points noted the fol- 

lowing were deemed worthy of special 
chapters for each: 

1 National extension thru field agents, 
who should help in state developments, 
as state library commissions now do 
in meeting local and county appeals 
for help and advice. k 

2 Nation-wide publicity thru rural social 

agencies, educational mediums, publi- 
cation distribution, exhibits, groups, or- 
ans, etc. 

Library surveys and programs. 

Study and improvement of library laws. 

Library field demonstrations and experi- 

ments. 

The whole work shows a complete 

grasp of the full need and the individual 

problems and details, diversified as they 
are by the legislation and constitutions 
of the 55 independent and individual- 
istic states and provinces. Commis- 
sion and stateworkers owe a great debt 
for this presentation, and to the grate- 
ful librarian who feels a responsibility 
for the bookless outside his own 
smaller service area the Study will 
prove stimulating and of great service 
in visualizing conditions and needs 
thruout Anglo-Saxon America. 

Ws. J. HAMILTON 


mw 





A Generous Gift from a Former 
Librarian 

A wonderful and generous gift was 
recently given the Chicago public li- 
brary by a former member of its staff 
who resigned several years ago and 
who was widowed last summer. 

Mr Roden recently received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


In memory of the happy inspiring years 
spent in the library and in recognition of 
the value of the meetings of the American 
Library Association to the younger, newer 
members of the library profession, and in 
2 0 for the help, joy and lasting 
riendships they have — me—lI desire to 
create an A. L. A. scholarship to cover at- 
tendance of one delegate from the Chicago 
public library at the annual meetings, to the 
value of $100 annually, the same to be an- 
nounced through the Staff association, but 
to be under the control of the librarian and 
directors of the Chicago public library. 

In titude, 
Jesse Wooprorp Lyman. 


Library Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Recent articles in the library press 
on library development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have naturally 
aroused interest and discussion among 
members of the University, particular- - 
ly the library staff. The librarians and 
assistants agree that the University 
has been fortunate in securing as direc- 
tor a librarian who will devote his full 
time and strength to the library and 
particularly a man of the wide experi- 
ence, the scholarly attainments and 
administrative talents of Dr Raney. 
As one who for 16 years has been 
closely concerned with the organiza- 
tion of the staff, the writer bespeaks 
for Dr Raney the cordial and loyal 
support and cooperation of its every 
member. 

Those conversant with library de- 
velopment at the University of Chica- 
go feel that articles so far printed 
should be supplemented by some pre- 
sentation which shall emphasize the 
facts most essential for a correct un- 
derstanding of library development at 
the University from 1892-1925, tho in 
doing so the writer may possibly repeat 
statements which have appeared in the 
library periodicals, the Proceedings of 
the American Library Association, the 
University Record, and other publica- 
tions of the university. 

Plans for library development were 
embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mission of professors and _ trustees, 
submitted in 1902. The plan adopted 
by the Commission was in all essential 
details that laid before the College and 
Reference section of the A. L. A. at 
the Niagara Falls meeting, 1903, by 
Dr E. D. Burton. It called for a gen- 
eral library facing the Midway and 
connecting with departmental build- 
ings for the Humanities extending east, 
west, and north from the central li- 
brary, the third floor given up to read- 
ing rooms, basement to stacks, inter- 
vening floors to professors’ offices, 
seminar and classrooms. To use Dr 
Burton’s own words: “Libraries hori- 
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zontally, departments vertically.” 
Along Fifty-seventh Street a similar 
arrangement was contemplated for the 
science departments. 

As for development during Dr Bur- 
ton’s administration, it may be suff- 
cient to present a tabulated statement 
taken in the main from a joint report 
of the director and associate director 
of libraries, presented to the board of 
trustees in January, 1925, perhaps the 


1910 
No. of libraries. 19 
No. of vols. 289,000 appro. 


x. 
: (In. Gen. lib. 70,000) 
Circulation 


Inter-library loans 296 

Salary budget $21,710 
Books and binding $28,000 
Catalogs and 


4 
(Gen. lib. cnly reporting) 


No common system of catalogs 


ends not wanted in departmental libra- 
ries. Until 1902, it had occupied part of 
a temporary building on site of what is 
now called Hutchinson Court. For the 
next 10 years it was housed on the third 
floor of the Press Building, shelving and 
equipment of antiquated pattern and 
totally inadequate also in other re- 
spects, a small staff working in hope- 
lessly crowded quarters and with only 
one small reading room. 

1926 

10 

1,100,000 approx. 

(In Gen. lib. 500,000) 
482,910 (Gen. lib.) 211,128 


(In 8 of 16 departmental libraries and 
reading rooms) Total 694,038 


694,038 
2002 
$168,892 


classification 


Reference books 
and bibliographies. 


or classification. No codérdi- 
nation or agreement between 
the 19 libraries. With two or 
three exceptions  inexperi- 
enced students or instructors 
in charge. The entire hold- 
ings of $39,000 vols. had to be 
recataloged and reclassified. 


No one collection to speak of. 


In Dec. 1910, a list of 100 
titles was selected represent- 
ing those considered most im- 
portant for university library. 
The checking of this list 
showed that 44 of the works 


$65,645 
1,050,000 vols, and pamphlets 


(not independent bindings) 

fully cataloged in 

a) Dictionary catalog for the 
public 

b) Dictionary catalog for the 
staff 

c) In part in departmental li- 
brary catalogs 

d) Classed catalog for the 


public 
e) Shelflist for the staff. L. C. 
classification nos. cover- 


ing 1,050,000 vols. 





were in the possession of the Collection of reference books 


University, 


in the General 


and bibliographies pronounced 


library, 38 in departmental li- by experts one of the best in 


braries. 


last official statement signed by Dr 
Burton as director of libraries. It 
should serve to illustrate some of the 
chief points of progress made possible 
by the erection in 1910 of Harper 
Memorial library, material increases in 
staff, appropriations, and in part also 
important changes in library policy. 

It would hardly be fair to present 
the above table of comparisons with- 
out a word as to library conditions at 
the University from 1892-1910. 

Here was a general library of 70,000v 
containing some sets of general peri- 
odicals, learned societies, government 
documents and a few reference books, 
otherwise made up largely of odds and 


America. 


There were in addition 18 depart- 
mental and school libraries of which 
only one, the School of Education, had 
a staff of trained librarians with cata- 
log and classification system conform- 
ing to that found in other well organ- 
ized institutions. In fact, the School 
of ‘Education and the General library 
were the only libraries which had 
adopted and adhered to the decimal 
classification and the former was the 
only one to boast a dictionary catalog 
in the modern sense of the term. The 
Law library showed the arrangement 
and form of catalog which holds even 
today in most law libraries. 

As near as one can judge, there was 
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little opportunity for the General li- 
brary to exercise any codrdinating or 
controlling influence over depart- 
mental collections, even had the staff 
been sufficient for that purpose. Every 
library had its own system of arrang- 
ing and recording books, applied usu- 
ally by students working with more or 
less supervision by some faculty mem- 
ber. (Cf. statement by the writer in 
Proceedings of the American Library 
Association, 1912 and 1917) 

The comparison presented above is 
therefore in no sense intended as a re- 
flection on the librarians who were 
obliged to carry the burdens of the li- 
brary administration from 1892-1910. 
To appreciate fully their situation, one 
must have been a member of the staff, 
lived, and worked under the conditions 
then existing. 

It must be admitted that the useful- 
ness of the University library devel- 
oped under Dr Burton was seriously 
affected by unfortunate building con- 
ditions. Here was a long narrow 
building for the General library, costing 
$600,000, with inadequate working 
quarters for staff, insufficient stack 
space, chiefly underground, artificially 
lighted and difficult of administration, 
fully half the building given up to 
classrooms, president’s and professors’ 
offices, and offering little or no chance 
for expansion thru enlargement of the 
building itself. These conditions soon 
forced removal to departments of one 
important class of books after another. 
Add to this the strong departmental 
tradition which enables a department 
to order. and hold in its library books 
on subjects developed also by the Gen- 
eral library and other departmental li- 
braries, and it is readily seen that the 
cardinal principle on which a_ uni- 
versity library must be built, an organ- 
ganism which cannot be dismembered 
without destroying its usefulness, was 
being seriously violated. 

In spite of these difficult conditions, 
those in immediate charge of the reor- 

nization, actually begun in October, 

911, never for a moment faltered in 
their adherence to the general prin- 
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ciple of treating the books of all de- 
partments as one organic whole. Asa 
result, there are today 1,050,000v. and 
pamphlets so recorded and organized, 
that given the building, they can in 
three weeks be installed in their proper 
order without alteration of a single 
catalog card or classification number. 
Every year adds at least 60,000 to the 
book resources thus organized. 

It is the confident belief of the 
writer that in selection of books, 
classification and recording of their con- 
tents, the development of staff—in his 
humble opinion, four of the great 
fundamentals for successful -adminis- 
tration of a university library—the 
University of Chicago reorganization 
has followed methods and standards 
that will stand the test of time and 
compare favorably with those applied 
in other large universities. 

To work towards an adequate solu- 
tion of the building problems, which 
have so far constituted the most 
serious obstacle to the normal func- 
tioning of the University library, will 
no doubt be found one of the chief 
tasks confronting the new director. 
The opening of the Graduate library 
school and the rapid development of 
the University in various directions, 
e. g. medical research, make it more 
imperative than ever that these prob- 
lems be solved now, and solved right. 

J. C. M. Hanson, 
Assistant-director 
Harper Memorial library 
University of Chicago. 





Safety First 

The National Safety Council of Chi- 
cago, in answer to the question, “Do 
you keep books, clippings and other 
data on accidents,” answers as fol- 
lows: 

We have been building up a specialized 
working library since the council was 
formed and the collection of material now 
assembled is valued at more than a million 
dollars. Every member is ur to call on 
our staff of librarians and safety engineers 
for information and advice relating to acci- 
dent prevention. We answer an average o! 
750 inquiries every month. 














What the Librarian Can Do to Make 
the Trustees’ Meeting Profitable’ 
In many towns, the citizens point 

with pride to the “Carnegie library” 
which stands as a monument to the 
cultural interests of the community, 
but few when questioned could name 
the board of trustees who are respon- 
sible to the community for the support 
and conduct of this institution. But 
in every town and city, there is a group 
of interested men and women who are 
giving time and thot to public service 
in this capacity, and not for the fame 
and publicity that they can derive from 
it. They have been chosen or should 
be, because they are representative 
men and women in their community 
and because the public has trust in 
their honor and their ability. 

These men and women have been 
appointed expressly to formulate the 
policies which will govern the institu- 
tion, and are directly responsible to 
the taxpayers for its efficiency. Upon 
them falls the responsibility of deter- 
mining the amount of money needed 
for its proper support. 

Their first duty is to make a careful 
selection of a librarian and to depend 
upon her as the library’s executive. 
The good librarian has the vision, she 
knows her community, she realizes 
that there is no cause greater than that 
which seeks to raise America’s man- 
hood and womanhood to the highest 
power of citizenship. She should be 
so imbued with this spirit that she 
passes it on to her Board that they 
also will see the vision and will force 
the library into the consciousness of 
the people, not in a boasting way, but 
in order that the people may grad- 
ually be convinced that the public li- 
brary is a utility and not a luxury, that 
its educational value justifies the taxa- 
tion for its support as much, if not 
more than, any other public budget. 

Granted that, we have the ideal li- 
brarian, that the board in personnel is 
ideal, what can the librarian do to keep 
the interest of the board at a high 





1 Read at the North-East and North-Central district 


meeting of the Ohio library association, May, 19. 
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water mark? Not too high, for some- 
times when too great an interest is 
present, duties which rightfully be- 
long to the librarian are assumed, but 
lack of interest in a trustee means that 
that person ceases to function as a 
board member. 

The librarian’s chief contact with 
her board must be made at the regu- 
lar board meeting, tho if occasionally 
there are members who find time to 
drop into the library, that much is to 
the good. The librarian’s first duty is 
to prove to her board the necessity of 
a regular board meeting. The ordi- 
nary library board, having no building 
project on hand or special extension 
work underway, can take care of the 
routine work of hearing the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer, the libra- 
rian’s report and the passing of bills in 
a very brief time. But these may be- 
come so stereotyped and monotonous 
that after a time it is difficult to get 
a quorum and a tendency creeps in 
of doing away with the regular meet- 
ing, saying: “We’ll have a board meet- 
ing when something necessary comes 
up to discuss.” You know what that 
means; the next thing, the librarian 
will be saying: “I can’t get my board 
together.” So the good librarian will 
insist on a monthly board meeting, 
with perhaps an omission of the sum- 
mer months. Choose a time most con- 
venient for all and stick to it. The im- 
portance of the library board meeting 
should take precedence over any pri- 
vate business. Insist on attendance 
and punctuality. A record of attend- 
ance in the minutes, with occasional 
summary of each member’s record cre- 
ates interest. Prompt business-like 
procedure and adjournment does much 
to encourage attendance. Here the 
librarian can help, for in a few min- 
utes’ use of the telephone by her or an 
assistant, it is easy to remind each 
member of the meeting and to receive 
in reply a statement of his ability to 
be present. This avoids a needless de- 
lay when it is time to begin. 

Many librarians act as secretary. In 
this capacity, she can do much to make 
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the meeting pass off in a business-like 
manner.. The majority of presidents 
are busy men and would surely appre- 
ciate an outline of procedure and the 
business that is to come before the 
meeting. This order of business can 
be duplicated and placed in the hands 
of each member at the beginning of 
the meeting. So also can the minutes 
of the previous meeting which could 
be sent to the members: before the 
meeting. In this way, these can be 
passed on without taking the time for 
rereading at the meeting. 

The organization of the board into 
committees is probably customary. My 
own board of seven members is or- 
ganized into six committees, Books, 
Building and supplies, Employees, 
Finance, Extension, and Gifts and en- 
dowments. Each committee is com- 
posed of but two members, so that 
each member of the board, with the 
exception of the president, is chairman 
of one committee. This makes it pos- 
sible for each member of the board to 
have a specific interest and for the li- 
brarian to have one person, the chair- 
man of that committee, to whom she 
goes for advice. The chairman who is 
interested in his phase of library work 
seldom fails to have something of in- 
terest to report, tho here again the li- 
>rarian may be a directing power. 

The librarian’s own report should 
not be too wordy. If statistics are 
given, have them duplicated and 
placed in the hands of :ach member 
before reading, as it is much easier to 
follow if figures are seen instead of 
just heard. Perhaps a blackboard in 
the board room would help. 

Variety is the spice of life, so also, 
is it essential to keep a board meet- 
ing alive. Do not include everything 
in one monthly report, but plan ahead 
to take up different subjects at differ- 
ent times, trying to present them in 
varied ways. Does your Board know 
of the instruction you give to school 
children in the different grades? Do 
they know that every good picture in 
a discarded magazine is clipped, classi- 
fied, and filed? That these are used 
not only by the schools but for adver- 
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tising purposes? The library’s picture 
file was the source for the Spanish cos- 
tume that made the hit at the last car- 
nival, the peacock which was the back- 
ground in W’s store window was 
copied from a magazine cover loaned 
by the library. 

Think over the different problems in 
the everyday work. Even the wear- 
ing out of books, the binding, and 
mending can make an_ interesting 
story. 

Your overdues: How many notices 
did you send out last month? How 
many messengers? How much time 
does this kind of work take? How 
many reserve postals were left? Are 
you able to meet this demand as you 
should? Do people have to wait too 
long for a best seller like Showboat? 
Can you supply the demand for Story 
of Philosophy? 

Watch each month for a human in- 
terest story that will give to the Board 
an insight into a real problem or grati- 
fying incident in a day’s work. Work 
some of these in thru your commit- 
tees. For instance, the book commit- 
tee should not be so active as to pass 
on every book before being added to 
the library, but the interest of this 
committee can be kept up by a few 
minutes spent with them before the 
meeting. An examination of the book 
bills will show the trend of the buy- 
ing. Pick out worthwhile items, per- 
haps have the books at the board 
meeting, and in this way the book 
committee feels its closeness to the 
buying. 

The librarian must. know her own 
community and pass this knowledge 
on to her board, especially as to dis- 
tricts and classes of readers not 
reached by library service. 

Never let an opportunity pass when 
the board can compare the library 
service that they are responsible for 
with other public ser¢ice or with the 
library service of some other com- 
munity. Study comparative statistics 
as they appear in reports and from 
time to time bring these to the atten- 
tion of your board. 
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Make every use of the helps offered 
by the A. L. A. and the O. L. A. and 
our library periodicals. Few members of 
the board will find time to read such 
magazines, but our women members will 
be more apt to bring the gist of a good 
article to the rest, especially if it deals 
with the committee work in which she 
is interested. Don’t expect the board 
member to find this article herself, but 
keep watch for good material in your 
own reading and pass it on to a par- 
ticular member. It is not only what 
we are doing in our own town, but 
what others are accomplishing in the 
library world. as a whole, that brings 
interest to our meeting. 

The librarian has not only a specific 
duty of bringing the right books to the 
right person, at the right time, but to 
her community thru her trustees has 
she a duty. 

Too long has the library been treated 
as a Side issue, a luxury, perhaps with 
no realization of its place in the educa- 
tional program cf the community. The 
salvation of the library is to get into 
the consciousness of every citizen, the 
live wires, the people who do things. 

If the librarian is fearful and apolo- 
getic to her board, so they will be to 
the public, and the realization of larger 
2ppropriation and extension work thru 
schools and branches will be defeated. 
Never will she accomplish what she 
wants in the community, however 
great the librarian’s own vision may 
be, until she has sold her proposition 
to the board, has created back of her 
an atmosphere of confidence and trust, 
and sends out into the community a 
group of enthusiastic boosters. Infor- 
mation, optimism and _ enthusiasm 
must be in the keynote of every meet- 
ing. These are contagious, and just 
so far as the librarian is able to pass 
these on to her board will she be able 
to convince the whole community that 
the library is a practical adjunct to its 
business and educational life. 

RoeENA INGRAM 
Librarian 

Public library 
Lakewood, Ohio 
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Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 


The celebration of the twenty-first 
anniversary of the University of Wis- 
consin library school brought together 
a large number of graduates, the most 
of whom had finished their course in 
recent years. The celebration lasted 
over two sessions, an evening session 
and one occupying several hours of the 
next day. (See Lisrartes 31 :286) 

A splendid but fully deserved tribute 
to the Wisconsin pioneers in library ex- 
tension was paid by Dr Shafer in open- 
ing the evening’s program. Among 
other things Dr Shafer said: 


Anniversaries of institutions are useful as 
reminders of our indebtedness to those 
whose lives are blended “in the lengthening 
shadow.” For the gratification of those 
alumni, who have returned to honor the oc- 
casion, as well as to stimulate the mem- 
ories of Madison friends whom we are 
proud to welcome, a word should be said 
about the founders of the Wisconsin library 
school. é 

It is not too common an experience to 
find ideal qualifications illustrated in the 
actual practitioners of any profession. Yet, 
if we will call the roll of our founders and 
let the outstanding traits of their characters 
pass before us, we shall doubtless agree that 
in them, if in any of the profession, do we 
find what the real librarian may be. Frank 
Hutchins, Henry E. Legler, Charles Mc- 
Carthy, Reuben Gold Thwaites—all were 
gifted. So, also, was that small but select 
group of women, whose devoted labors were 
perhaps even more nearly related to the 
success of the library school—Cornelia Mar- 
vin, and Katherine I. McDonald and Miss 
Hazeltine. The two first named were chiefly 
responsible for the success of the summer 


library out of which this school evolved, 


while Miss Hazeltine, who came here when 
the full course school opened 20 years ago, 
has been more directly responsible for its 
success during these first two decades than 
any other one person. 

If the contemplation of the labors and 
sacrifices of the founders shall cultivate in 
us the virtues of humility and reverence, this 
occasion will have served a useful end. I 
it shall make clearer in our minds the li- 
brarian’s ideal of serving the public by open- 
ing the purest fountains of information, with 
hieman of personal predilections and 
prejudices, this school birthday may also 
prove the birthday of careers hereafter to 
be celebrated as we tonight honor those 
mentioned and others who come into our 
thots as worthy of places alongside of these. 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—A conference of those inter- 
ested in work with new Americans 
was held in Boston recently to evalu- 
ate some 1926 books in relation to 
working with the foreign-born. Among 
the books reviewed on immigration 
was Edith Abbot’s Historical Aspects 
of the Immigration Problem. This 
was characterized as a source book for 
reference use by the student wishing 
both sides of controversial subjects on 
the period before federal control. 
Brewer’s Conquest of New England 
by the Immigrant was classed as a 
book supporting the view that the for- 
eign influx is an almost unmitigated 
calamity and having a bias for the su- 
periority of the Yankees. Bagley’s 
Determinism in Education is said to 
bring out the power of education to 
raise to a higher plane varying degrees 
of native racial endowment. The au- 
thor defines intelligence as “the ability 
to control behavior in the light of ex- 
perience.” 

As a book for the adult foreigner he- 
ginning the study of English, Talbot’s 
Help Yourself Lessons was noted ‘as be- 
ing helpful for supplementary work 
under a teacher’s supervision but it 
was called undiscriminating in its 
choice of words to meet the very pur- 
pose for which it was written. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong's The 
New Balkans was recommended as a 
readable commentary on today’s prob- 
lems in that region. 


Mr Herlihy, state supervisor of adult 


alien education, expressed the belief 
that such interesting reviews as these 
would stimulate further professional 
reading and lead to a closer contact 
between librarians and teachers inter- 
ested in the reading needs of the for- 
eign-born, 


Massachusetts—A meeting of trustees 
of public libraries was held in connec- 
tion with the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club, at which it 
was decided to form a Trustees section 
of the club. 
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An address by Prof Robert E. 
Rogers, of the M. I. T., on the Chal- 
lenge of modern literature’ was most 
interesting and led to valuable discus- 
sion. Prof Rogers advocated the pur- 
chase of new books, mainly fiction by 
the new writers, who treat of all 
phases of life, religion and politics, 
“radical if you will.” ‘These books will 
appeal only to the 10 per cent of the 
public that are most worth consider- 
ing. He contended that libraries 
should not be censors and that it was 
better worthwhile to supply the 10 per 
cent of intelligent persons, rather than 
the 90 per cent of others, with the lit- 
erature they wish. 

Mr Sterling of Melrose thot it was 
the married women rather than the 
young, live people who wanted to read 
the sensational and immoral books. 

Mr French of Concord asked if the 
books in the library were to be chosen 
for 10 per cent of the readers, includ- 
ing students and intellectuals, what 
the other 90 per cent would do if they 


did not get what they wanted. They 
are the tax payers and at town meet- 


ings their vote counts. The question 
of just what books are good and what 
are not is most perplexing. Professor 
Rogers thot the only way to decide 
about books is to read and read and 
read. Miss Chandler believed in safety 
first in putting books into a library. 

Mr Julius Lucht, of Newton, speak- 
ing on the Problem of young people 
and discipline in the library, classified 
the offenders as: Those who come to 
the library to use it as a study hall 
where they may have help from their 
fellow-students; the college students 
who are generally easy to discipline ; 
children out of school early who come 
to the library to get out of the cold; 
boys and girls who come to the library 
to make dates; hoodlums who come to 
the library to make trouble. 

To solve some of these problems, 
several suggestions were offered: Ex- 
clude from the library in the evening 
all pupils but the ninth grade; give 


1A report of this address will be found in ie pte 
tin of the Massachusetts library club, July, 1 
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the janitor police power, and a star to 
wear; friendly codperation from the 
schools; close the children’s room at 
six o’clock; close the stack room in the 
evening. The comic section of cheap 
_ newspapers deleted will reduce the 
number of children. High-school 
pupils may be induced to help keep 
order. The librarian making rounds 
of the various parts of the building 
gives the idea that somebody is look- 
ing after things. 

Mr Lucht said that discipline has 
been too easy on the children in this 
country for a good many years and 
the world is reaping the harvest of it. 
In some of the branches in Newton, 
they have had to call on the police to 
bring about order. 

Mr Fraser of Brockton expressed an 
opinion against a community hall in a 
library building. This did not meet 
the approval of the trustees. Miss 
Northup of Waltham told how the 
various organizations using their hall 
had been of value. There is no charge 


unless the meeting lasts after nine 
o'clock when $1 for the janitor is 
charged. 

Officers for the coming year were 


elected as follows: President, Levi H. 
Greenwood, Gardner, Boston; vice- 
president, Mrs Virginia M. Hutchin- 
son, Newton; secretary, Miss Kathar- 
ine P. Loring, Beverly; assistant-sec- 
retary, Mrs Frank K. Rich, Hyannis; 
executive committee—Guy W. Cur- 
rier, Boston; Mrs H. W. Crowley, 
Cambridge; Mr George L. Cutler, Am- 
herst; Mr Edward H. Redstone, State 
library. 
Midwinter meeting of the Massachusetts 
library club 

The joint midwinter meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club and the Spe- 
cial Libraries association of Boston was 
held in the State house, Boston, Janu- 
ary 20-21, 1927. The Western Massa- 
chusetts library club and the Cape Cod 
library club codperated in the meeting. 
The attendance at the opening session 
on Thursday afternoon broke all rec- 
ords for a meeting of these clubs, be- 
tween 500 and 600 persons listening 
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to the program which began with an 
address of welcome by Louis E. Kir- 
stein, trustee of the Boston public li- 
brary. 

Under the general topic, Reviews ot 
recent books, the following persons 
gave 15 minute discussions of special 
classes of books: Librarians’ profes- 
sional books, June R. Donnelly, direc- 
tor, School of library science, Sim- 
mons College, assisted by Miss Blunt 
and Miss Hyde of the faculty of that 
school; Biographies of 1926, Galen W. 
Hill, librarian, Thomas Crane public 
library, Quincy; Children’s books of 
the year, Alice M. Jordan, Boston pub- 
lic library; Season’s fiction, Leslie T. 
Little, librarian, Waltham public li- 
brary; A Few reference books, Frank 
H. Chase, reference librarian, Boston 
public library. There is not space to 
comment on the individual books men- 
tioned in these short discussions but all 
were listened to with interest and the 
distribution in advance of mimeo- 
graphed lists of all books discussed 
proved very helpful to the audience in 
following the talks. 

Miss Margaret Withington, presi- 
dent of the Special libraries associa- 
tion of Boston, introduced Edmund A. 
Whitman, a leading lawyer of Boston, 
who spoke on Copyright. Mr Whit- 
man described copyright as a purely 
legislative law and reviewed its history 
in America to the Act of 1909. He 
characterized the various copyright 
measures which have since engaged 
the attention of Congress and traced 
the steps taken toward some form of 
international copyright agreement 
which he deemed much needed and 
which he hoped would soon be 
effected. 

About 200 librarians, trustees and 
guests attended the dinner on Thurs- 
day evening at the new University 
Club. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Professor William 
Stearns Davis of the University of 
Minnesota who spoke on “New light 
on the outbreak of the world war.” The 
speaker, a specialist on European poli- 
tics and author of several books deal- 
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ing with European history, had been 
unusually fortunate in securing access 
to archives and state papers of both 
the German and Austrian govern- 
ments. His deductions therefrom were 
that, while the Austrian cabinet were 
directly responsible in forcing the situ- 
ation created by Servia, the German 
emperor was no less responsible for 
the general conflagration by his failure 
to curb the belligerent policy of Aus- 
tria and his incapacity in handling a 
situation which called for the utmost 
diplomatic finesse. Before and after 
Professor Davis’ address, Mr Eugene 
Cowles, formerly of The Bostonians, 
delighted the audience with five 
splendidly rendered baritone solos. 

The Friday morning session began 
with an address on Criminal abuse of 
libraries, by Edwin W. Gaillard, spe- 
cial investigator, New York public li- 
brary. Mr Gaillard’s talk was calcu- 
lated to wake up Massachusetts libra- 
rians to the importance of being on 
their. guard against the extensive 
depredations that book thieves are 
making upon the libraries in the state. 
He described the clever ways in which 
professional book thieves work and the 
methods used by his own library in 
combating this genre. Losses in the 
New York public library have been re- 
duced to about six books for every ten 
thousand circulated. Professional and 
amateur thieves are handled different- 
ly and short shift given the former. 
He told the librarians present to check 
up on secondhand book dealers and 
watch carefully books on certain sub- 
jects, as art, travel, antiques, an- 
thologies, which experience has shown 
are the most often stolen, the best pre- 
caution being to keep them on special 
shelves inaccessible to the public 
where they can be watched. The only 
remedy for mutilation, which is the 
bane of all libraries, is eternal vigil- 
ance. 

Mrs Lewis Jerome Johnson spoke 
briefly of the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan association as an aid to li- 
braries. She told of the many useful 
pamphlets and books which this asso- 
ciation sponsors which can be of aid in 
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the study of international economics 
and politics, many of these obtainable 
gratis and the balance at a nominal 
price. She said the League of Nations 
was encouraging the making of bibli- 
ographies of the various countries in 
the League, is aiding international co- 
operation in matters like copyright, 
furthering the exchange of professor- 
ships and reestablishing libraries and 
museums which have been destroyed. 
Following Mrs Johnson, Mrs Grace 
Richmond -Fearing told of the Mer- 
chant Marine library association’s 
plans for a book drive in the spring 
and asked for the codperation of all 
Massachusetts librarians. 

The balance of the Friday morning 
program was taken up by a conspectus 
of Union periodical lists. George H. 
Evans, librarian of the Somerville pub- 
lic library, told of the Bocgemot list of 
current magazines taken by the sub- 
urban libraries about Boston which 
will show not only what magazines are 
being taken by the codperating li- 
braries but those that are duplicated 
and those of which bound files are 
kept. George Winthrop Lee, librarian, 
Stone and Webster, spoke of the list 
being prepared by H. J. Homer of the 
periodical material in the Boston pub- 
lic library and also of the union cata- 
log of resources in the special libraries 
of Boston. The original conception 
and the methods of compilation of the 
Wilson Union List of Periodicals, the 
greatest undertaking of its sort in the 
history of libraries, were described by 
T. Franklin Currier, assistant libra- 
rian of Harvard College library. Wal- 
ter A. Briggs, assistant librarian, Har- 
vard College library, discussed the re- 
sources of the libraries of the Boston 
district in the way of newspaper files. 

The session in the Gardner Auditor- 
ium on Friday afternoon was devoted 
to the Free Public Library commis- 
sion, its work and its possibilities. 
Charles F. D. Belden, chairman of the 
commission, outlined the development 
of state assistance to libraries in 
Massachusetts and told of the mani- 
fold ways in which aid is furnished to 
libraries, especially the small libraries, 
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by the three secretaries and their staff 
of assistants. 

As traveling libraries have not been 
a feature so far of the Massachusetts 
commission, it was both interesting 
and instructive to learn of the way in 
which the Library Extension division 
of the New York state education de- 
partment brings books to the people in 
the remote and isolated communities 
of that large state. The audience 
listened with close attention while 
Miss Alice M. Kirkpatrick, now of the 
Library school of the New York State 
Teachers College, described the work 
of the Traveling Libraries department 
of the Library Extension division. 
With a total collection of nearly 150,- 
000 books as the source, about 2000 
separate libraries are sent in response 
to requests which come from every cor- 
ner of the state, the average traveling 
library numbering about 40 books. 
About one-half the work is done thru 
rural schools, the balance with small 
public libraries, study clubs, state in- 
stitutions, Sunday schools and _ in- 
dividual homes. While the total cir- 
culation of these books can only be 
estimated, it probably reaches nearly 
half a million a year. Miss Kirk- 
patrick described the machinery devel- 
oped for this work and summed up the 


disadvantages of such long distance li- 


brary service as necessary delays, lack 
of personal contact and the reward of 
human interest, which are offset by 
the greater advantage that thousands 
of people, who otherwise would have 
no books at all, have the best books 
that careful selection and purchase by 
trained librarians can secure. 

Alice Chandler told of the traveling 
libraries which for more than 30 years 
had been sent to small communities in 
Massachusetts by the Women’s educa- 
tion association, and Miss Martha S. 
Rich of Hyannis told of her experience 
with traveling libraries in the towns 
and villages of Cape Cod. Attention 
was called by Mr Belden to the fact 
that there had been no increase in the 
appropriation made by the State for 
the work of the Commission since 1914 
which led to the adoption of a resolu- 


tion authorizing the appointment of a 
special committee by the Massa- 
chusetts library club to plan and carry 
out a campaign to further and make 
more effective the work of the Free 
Public Library commission of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A round table on the Cataloging of 
foreign books, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts library club’s Commit- 
tee on work with new Americans was 
also held on Friday afternoon the key- 
note being “How to speed the process 
of getting new books in the lesser 
known languages to the readers.” Mrs 
Francis Wetmore of the Providence 
public library told how deeply this 
problem concerns the specialist in for- 
eign work as well as the catalog de- 
partment. She mentioned special diffi- 
culty encountered in the transliterat- 
ing of Armenian and Arabic and be- 
wildering divergence of opinion among 
authorities. Mr T. Franklin Currier, 
chief cataloger of the Harvard Uni- 
versity library, favored simplicity in 
cataloging foreign books. Others 
joining in the discussion agreed with 
him that author, title, publisher, date, 
editor, number of volumes, and note of 
illustrations or maps, if important, 
were sufficient. 

Several libraries represented find 
satisfactory the practice of using let- 
ters to indicate a language, as “Fr.” for 
French, “Arm.” for Armenian, thus 
eliminating the necessity of class num- 
bers on cards for fiction. There were 
differences of practice in regard’ to 
making subject cards in minor lan- 
guages, but most were in favor of it. 
Library of Congress transliterating 
tables were considered the most satis- 
factory. Mr Currier said the A. L. A. 
catalog committee is now working on 
a table for Armenian, and recalled to 
the audience the changes in the Rus- 
sian alphabet now being effected by 
the Soviet government, which will 
alter Russian tables now used. Mr 
Currier moved that a joint committee 
to include. in its membership Miss 
Louise Taylor, representing the Bos- 
ton group of catalogers, and Miss 
Edna Phillips, representing the Com- 
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mittee on work with new Americans, 
be appointed to study the question of 
co6peration among libraries in Massa- 
chusetts and vicinity in procuring the 
services of approved translators com- 
petent to help in the cataloging of the 
lesser known languages. 

Mrs Frances Coe, head cataloger of 
the Massachusetts state library, sent 
in a paper on the classification of 
books about minor countries with re- 
cently changed political alignment. 
Her conclusion was that as the Dewey 
classification is geographically ar- 
ranged, number assignments could 
usually be left where they were before 
the war. Miss Mary E. Hyde, instruc- 
tor of cataloging at Simmons College, 
presented admirably the great obliga- 
tion of catalog departments to foreign- 
born readers _in making available 
quickly and adequately the libraries’ 
relatively limited resources in native 
languages. A resolution was adopted 
asking the A. L. A. catalog committee 
to appoint a sub-committee to study 


the question of cataloging foreign 


books. 
GALEN W. Hitt 
Secretary 

Nebraska—The Librarians’ club, made 
up of librarians of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, met in 
Omaha, January 27. The following 
officers were elected: 

President, Alberta Brown, Creigh- 
ton University library; vice-president, 
Margaret Black, Council Bluffs public 
library; secretary-treasurer, Mildred 
Batchelder, Omaha public library. 

Coming meetings 

The Florida library association will 
hold its eighth annual meeting at 
Miami, March 3-4. 

The Indiana library association will 
meet at West Baden Springs Hotel, 
October 26-28. 

The Tennessee library association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
April 28-30. 

The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
library association will be held at Alex- 
andria, April 25-26. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The People’s Savings Association 
Quarterly (published at Toledo, Ohio) 
for February, 1927, devoted one-fourth 
of the entire number to a historical 
description of the Public library of 
Toledo with illustrations of buildings, 
both interiors and exteriors. The 
article was prepared by Mr Carl Vitz, 
librarian. 


A change of time for the publishing of 
the annual volumes of the Cumulative 
Book Index and Readers’ Guide has been 
decided upon by the Wilson Company. 
The Cumulative Book Index. will be 
edited with the calendar year and the 
Readers’ Guide will be issued in mid- 
year. The Cumulative Book Index is 
now being printed and will cover 18 
months, ending December, 1926. This 
change was made in response ‘to the 
many requests from users of the Index. 


The music division of the Library of 
Congress recently acquired at a Berlin 
auction the original sketches and the 
full score of Robert Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, all done in the com- 
poser’s hand. It includes 188 quarto 
pages still bound in their original card- 
boards. The purchase was made pos- 
sible by a gift of $1000 from the Bee- 
thoven association of New York for 
the enlargement of the Library’s col- 
lection of such autograph works. 


The Chicago public library has one 
of the most attractive lists of books 
for children that one could imagine. 
It is fashioned after the style of the 
little history books of the A. B. C. 
class. It’s title is “A B C of Attrac- 
tive Books for Children.” Large, black, 
old English letters with borders intro- 
duce Andy and Bill and Curtis. and 
David and all the rest, each telling a 
different class of books which he 
likes, in a fetching couplet. Each let- 
ter and couplet is followed by a very 
short list of good books, never. more 
than 10, the whole forming a most en- 
ticing invitation to anybody to read 
what is offered. These, needless to 
say, are all choice items, the lists be- 
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ing prepared by the staff of the 
Thomas Hughes room for children. 


A revised edition of the chapter on 
Circulation work by Carl Vitz in the 
Manual of Library Economy has been 
issued. The work has been brought 
up-to-date. Its issuance is timely in 
view of the expectation aroused by the 
volume on the circulation department 
soon to be issued by the A. L. A. Curri- 
culum Study. The finishing work on 
the latter volume will be done this 
spring by its author, Miss Jenny Flex- 
ner, head of the circulation depart- 
ment, Public library, Louisville, Ky. 


The Service Leaflet of November, 
1926, which is issued by the Teachers’ 
association of the state normal schools 
of New Jersey, contains an article on 
Elementary school library work by 
Lily M. Dodgen, librarian of the State 
normal school, Trenton. Calling at- 
tention to the fact that the school 
library has come to be regarded as a 
necessity, Miss Dodgen proceeds to 
give the elementary school teacher 
some library helps. 

The article contains important parts 
of the outline of the purpose, plan, 
equipment and management of an ele- 
mentary school library as made up 
from the report of the joint commit- 
tee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. 
Miss Dodgen also gives lists of helpful 
books on such subjects as: Aids in 
the selection of children’s books; 
Helps in story-telling; Some library 
helps for the elementary school 
teacher ; Suggestions for observance of 
Children’s Book Week. 


A most charming “story of a well- 
spent life” is told under the title Look- 
ing Back from Eighty-five, written by 
Mrs Marian Louise Barrett Chamber- 
lain, long one of Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished women in public service, 
club life and social activities. Perhaps 
the story gains in interest and reach 
when the reader knows the bright ac- 
tive mind, the quick intuition, and the 
cultured, graceful personality of the 
writer who belies in many ways the 
usual claim made by 85. 
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The interesting life begun in New 
York state is followed thru interesting 
school days of the early fifties, thru 
the day dreams and experiences of a 
happy young ladyhood having wonder- 
ful experiences, sights and scenes in 
the years of the sixties spent in Wash- 
ington City, face to face with states- 
men, scholars, foreigners and other per- 
sons of interest, leading on to Mans- 
field and other Ohio towns, finally en- 
tering Chicago permanently in 1879. 
In the midst of the life of that grow- 
ing young giant, Mrs Chamberlain’s 
family and herself were always found 
doing battle for the best interests of 
the community. The Y. W. C. A,, 
schools, clubs, the great World’s Fair 
of 1893, the war of 1898 and other 
stirring events and activities found 
Mrs Chamberlain bearing more than 
her share of responsibility but always 
with a superb joyousness that matched 
her success. 

She has been naturally a lover of 
people and her interest in others be- 
gets on their part an interest in her. 
Her story of meeting and the ensuing 
conversation with distinguished people of 
her day reveals new lights on and col- 
ors of many well-known persons and 
books. Looking Back from Eighty- 
five is an interesting story, told in a 
charming way. 

An interesting Postscript gives an 
afterglow of the interesting life in the 
story of a reunion in the Academy 
where the writer had graduated 60 
years before. It is reminiscent, a bit 
sad but with a faith that shows a 
serene mind as tho sure of the mean- 
ing of life. 





The bill, S. 3634, providing for a 
biennial index to state legislation, was 
passed by Congress and approved by 


‘the president on February 10. As soon 


as appropriation is possible, the prepa- 
ration of the index will be started. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian in a pub- 
lic library in town of 12,000. Apply: 
Librarian, Public Library, Greeley, 
Colorado. 











Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

With the opening of the second 
semester, the students were scheduled 
for practical work in the various de- 
partments of the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta and in Emory University li- 
brary. This year some departure from 
the usual schedule of practical work has 
been adopted in the case of certain 
members of the class. Upon recom- 
mendation of the faculty, these stu- 
dents are allowed to elect additional 
and advanced study along a special 
line as a substitute for some of the 
practical work. The recommendation 
is based upon scholarship shown in the 
work of the first semester, and requires 
that the student be under appointment 
to a position, or have in mind a definite 
line of library work in which she will 
specialize. The assigned problems 
have a direct bearing upon the stu- 
dent’s chosen field. 

Emory University has granted pro- 
fessorial rank to the faculty, Mrs Davis 
being a full professor, Miss Reed, as- 
sistant professor, and those who give 
less than full time to the school, part- 
time instructors. 

Mr Strohm and Miss Bogle visited 
the school in January. The visitors 
were guests of the class at afternoon 
tea. 

Wintrrep L. Davis 
Principal 
Columbia University 

The final rating of the work of the 

students during the winter session 


shows that over 27 per cent received ° 


the average grade of A, and over 52 
per cent that of B. The objective type 
of tests given at intervals during the 
session in Bibliography, Reference 
work, and Cataloging were used in the 
mid-year examinations in these sub- 
jects. 

The registration for the six elective 
courses offered in the spring session is 
as follows: Public libraries,-81; Col- 
lege and University libraries, 47; 


School libraries, 39; Special libraries, 
29; Library work with children, 34; 
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Special problems in cataloging, 29. 

Miss Harriet D. McPherson, N. Y. 
P. L. ’16-’17, head cataloger at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has 
been added to the instructional staff 
and is conducting one section of the re- 
quired course in cataloging. 

The extension course in cataloging 
which was started in October will be 
continued thru the spring session. It 
is. expected that a similar extension 
course will begin next week. Miss 
Polly Fenton continues as instructor 
of the first class, and Miss Ethel Tiffy, 
who is assisting Miss Rhodes as cata- 
loging reviser, will be in charge of the 
second class. 

On February 1, in connection with 
the course in History of books and li- 
braries, Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach, the 
well known Philadelphia book col- 
lector, gave an illustrated lecture on 
early books for children, tracing the 
history and development of children’s 
literature in America. 

An opportunity to study auction and 
secondhand buying has been given in 
Mr Reece’s course on College and Uni- 
versity libraries, thru the sale of Major 
W. Van R. Whitall’s library at the 
American Art Association, Inc. His 
library included many rare items, first 
editions, manuscripts, and association 
copies, especially of nineteenth century 
authors. 

Recent gifts to the school include 
the following two publications: Man- 
ual on Library Organization and Man- 
agement, compiled for use in Chinese 
libraries by Mr Y. F. Hung, a graduate 
of the New York State library school, 
and librarian of the Southeastern Uni- 
versity, Nanking, China; and Wonder 
Tales from Windmill Lands by Fran- 
ces J. Olcott, N. Y. S. 96. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Assistant to the director 


Drexel Institute 
The routine of classes of the winter 
term is relieved by six hours a week 
practice work in various types of li- 
braries. A card catalog for the de- 
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partment of chemistry of Drexel has 
afforded an opportunity for the students 
to have practice in the ordering and 
use of Library of Congress cards. A 
number of the students are also cata- 
loging a collection of pamphlet mate- 
rial for the Pennsylvania hospital. 

The class had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a lecture by Mr Edward A. New- 
ton on the History of the printed book 
given in the Charles Lee library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. After the 
lecture Mr Newton acted as guide and 
commentator on the exhibit of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts on 
display at the University. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, visited 
the library school on January 14 and 
spoke briefly on the work of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

The extension courses on school li- 
brary work began February 8. The 
courses in classification and cataloging 
are being given by Meta D. Schmidt, 
librarian of the Overbrook high school. 
Mabel F. McCarnes, librarian of Ped- 
die school, is instructor in courses on 
school library management. 

Mrs ANNE W. Howranp 
Director 


Los Angeles public library 


Mr Reavis’ indispensable course in 
Bookbinding, and the courses in Book- 
buying and Book-trade bibliography 
began in January. The assigned visits 
to bookstores provided a lively sup- 
plement to the class work. 

Mr Leslie E. Bliss, librarian of the 
Huntington library, illustrated his lec- 
ture on “Buying rare books” with 
many catalogs which made the read- 
ing of catalogs, and still more buying 
from them, a most delectable pleasure. 
The class visited the Huntington li- 
brary, February 5, and delighted in 
recognizing Tamerlane, the Recuiel des 
histoires de Troyes, the Biblia pauperum 
and other treasures which had seemed 
before a remote problem. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 


Pratt Institute 

The annual luncheon of the Grad- 
uates’ association, held Saturday, Jan- 
uary 15, was this year a birthday party 
as well, celebrating the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the as- 
sociation. Miss Eleanor Frick, who 
was one of its founders, gave a delight- 
ful account of the early days in that 
far-off time of simple things. At the 
conclusion of her address, the whole 
company stood in silent tribute to Miss 
Plummer, for many years the director 
and guide of the association. Dr Jo- 
seph Collins “looked at” librarians hu- 
morously, if not altogether favorably. 
Mr Stevens brought the coming forti- 
eth anniversary of Pratt Institute be- 
fore the gathering, paying a tribute to 
Mr F. B. Pratt that met with warm 
response, and the vice-director touched 
briefly upon the present relations of 
the school to the library profession. 
Despite the stormy day there was a 
record attendance of 105. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the business 
meeting that preceded the luncheon: 
President, Miss Marion H. Fiery; vice- 
president, Miss Marian Cutter; secre- 
tary, Miss Ernita Rothmaler; treas- 
urer, Miss Katherine Etz. 

The vice-director read a paper at the 
January meeting of the New York li- 
brary club on the history of library ac- 
tivities in New York. The meeting in 
which the New York libraries associa- 
tion also participated, was held in the 
great hall of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, a fittingly historic spot in 
which the past is made visible. The 
year 1885 in which the New York li- 
brary club was founded was taken as 
the date of departure, and it was dis- 
covered that while the population of 
Greater New York had not quite 
tripled in the last 40 years, the book 
service rendered by the libraries of the 
city has increased fifty-fold. 

Miss Mary C.. Parker, ’98, chief of 
the files division of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, gave her annual talk to 
the class on January 18 on organizing 
files for big business. Miss Mary E. 
Hall, 95, librarian of the Girls’ high 
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school in Brooklyn, was good enough 
to come at a moment’s notice to take 
the place of the expected speaker on 
the afternoon of January 18, and gave 
her usual enthusiastic and inspiring 
talk on the high-school library. Mr 
Franklin F. Hopper, ’01, chief of cir- 
culation of the New York public li- 
brary, spoke on the problems of the 
head of a large library in relation to 


the municipal government, the trus- 


tees, the staff, and the public, while 
two aspects of branch library adminis- 
tration, the internal organization of a 
branch and its relations with the cen- 
tral organization on the one hand, and 
the branch in relation to its neighbor- 
hood on the other, were presented by 
two branch librarians of the New York 
public library—Miss Esther Johnston 
of the central circulation and Miss 
Ernestine Rose of the 135th Street 

branch, on February 1 and 8. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 

Vice-director 

St. Louis public library 

The School listened to a number of 
interesting and valuable lectures by 
visiting librarians and others during 
December and January. Padraic 
Colum talked on Imagination in edu- 
cation and Dr Frank J. Hill of Brook- 
lyn gave a series of four lectires on 
library history and administration. Mr 
W. W. Charters told something of the 
writing of textbooks with special ref- 
erence to the A. L. A. texts now being 
prepared under his direction. Louise 
H. Seaman talked about the publishing 
of children’s books as she handles 
that department of the Macmillan 
Company. 

A particularly inspiring week was 
that of January 12-15 when Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Wood, of Boone University, 
Wuchang, China, gave two talks on 
library development in China, includ- 
ing her own library and library school, 
and on general conditions of the coun- 
try at the present time. Professor A. 
S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College, 
delivered two lectures, one on College 
library buildings which was well il- 
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lustrated with slides, and one on Book 
selection for college libraries. Miss 
Bogle, assistant-secretary of the 
A. L. A. and director of the Paris li- 
brary school, talked on both these 
special interests. 

Two luncheon meetings of the 
A. L. A. local chapter have been held 
jointly with the Library school in 
honor of the various guests. ™ 

. B. 


Simmons College 

The second term began in January 
and closes March 18, after which will 
come the spring vacation, followed by 
two weeks of field work. 

The first lecturer of the term was 
Mr Zoltan Haraszti, editor of More 
Books, published by the Boston public 
library, who spoke on Modern print- 
ing. The class repaired for this lec- 
ture to the Special libraries department 
of the library, where a delightful ex- 
hibit from their rich collection was 
used by Mr Haraszti to illustrate his 
talk. 

Miss Zaidee’ Brown gave four lec- 
tures, three on Administration, and 
one on Book selection. Professor Hil- 
liard spoke of Books on public health, 
and the class attended a talk by Miss 
Agnes Donham on Why the business 
girl needs a budget. 

Miss Elizabeth Knapp arrived on 
February 14 to give the intensive four 
week course in Library work with 
children. 

All the students attended the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club 
on January 17. 

It is very gratifying to be able to 
announce that the Massachusetts li- 
brary club awarded their scholarship 
loan of $200 to Miss Mary Funk, of 
Twon Mills, Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the senior class of 
Simmons College. 

The students gain much from their 
Monday afternoon visits to the libra- 
ries of Greater Boston, which are so 
unfailingly hospitable each year. 

June R. DonNELLYy 
Director 
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Western Reserve University 

The course in Library administra- 
tion was carried during January by 
Carl Vitz, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Toledo, Ohio, who in eight lec- 
tures gave the students a stimulating 
view of administrative method and 
problems in a growing library system. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, director of 
Work with children in the St. Louis 
public library, a welcome visitor in 
January, gave an inspiring lecture to 
the entire student group on the Chil- 
dren’s librarian’s point of view, and 
spoke to the senior class on Plays for 
children. 

Miss Lucile Fargo, now with the 
A. L. A. Board of Education, spoke 
to the students recently on Opportun- 
ities in high-school library work. 

The second semester’s work began 
with the course, History of printing, by 
Prof A. S. Root of Oberlin College. 
The elective course in School library 
work is being given by Miss Edith L. 
Cook, librarian of the East Technical 
high school, on leave of absence from 
her library in order to give this course 
to the 15 students registered for it. 
The course in Public speaking is being 
given by Katherine Wick Kelly, for- 
merly in the Cleveland public schools, 
now in Cleveland’s little theatre, The 
Playhouse. Seventeen have elected 
this course. The elective advanced 
cataloging course under Miss Bertha 
Barden has an enrollment of 14. 

The school has recently issued an 
illustrated pamphlet, Training in li- 
brary work with children, which de- 
scribes the two courses now offered for 
those who wish to specialize in this 
field. 


Gertrude B. Hitzeman, 18, has become 
assistant-librarian with the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Chicago. 

Alice J. Foster, ’26, has recently become 
assistant in the Schenley high-school 
library, Pittsburgh. 

Alicia Malvido, ’26, has become a member 
of the library staff of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

Betty Brown, ’24, was married in Novem- 
ber to Lawrence Teulings of Akron, Ohio. 

Attce S. TYLER 
Dean 
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University of Wisconsin 

A new edition of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School catalog has just been 
published, January, 1927. There are 
few changes in the general policy, cur- 
riculum, or administration affairs, of 
the school, but the catalog has been 
rewritten for the sake of clearness, 
brevity, and better form. A revision 
that should be especially noted con- 
cerns the entrance examinations, 
which are changed from the second 
Friday to the first Friday in June. A 
restatement of the joint-course with 
the College of letters and science leading 
to the degree of bachelor of arts is also 
to be noted. 

The contents include: Requirements 
for admission, Prerequisites for all ap- 
plicants, Suggested preliminary prep- 
aration, Semesters and hours, Tuition 
and expenses. The course of study is 
outlined and described, the faculty and 
resident lecturers are listed, the num- 
ber of graduates and the types of posi- 
tions they hold are summarized, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the many 
openings in the library world for 
trained librarians, library work as a 
career, and appointments to positions. 
A typical set of entrance examination 
questions is appended for the guidance 
of those whose admission is by exam- 
ination. 

A. L. A. membership 

Of our graduates (including the 
class of 1927), 316 or 50 percent are 
members of the A. L. A. Or, to state 
it in another combination; 416, or 71 
percent of our graduates are in actual 
library work, 148 have married, 14 
have died, and 27 have withdrawn 
from library work because of illness or 
other causes; of the 416, 301 are mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., or 72 percent of 
the active workers. 

The positions of the 416 graduates 
in active service may be classed as 
follows, the table being copied from 
the new edition of the catalog: 
Librarians of public libraries 
Librarians of branch libraries............. 


Heads of departments in public libraries.. 
Children’s librarians 
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Librarians and assistants in university and 
college libraries 

Librarians and assistants in normal school 

ieee ret 21 
igh-school librarians . 

Librarians of business and special libraries. 4 


Catalogers : 
Reference librarians and assistants 
In federal, legislative and municipal refer- . 


ence libraries ; 
Books selection and adult education 
In library commission work 
State librarians ; . ‘ : 
Librarians of county libraries, assistants in 
charge of extension : 
Librarians of medical, army, and hospital 
libraries 
Professors 
schools: 
Library trustees 
Book selling 


Summer schools 

The University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
will offer several courses in library 
training at its regular summer session, 
June 13-July 22. Full information may 
be obtained from Miss Emma Fel- 
senthal, acting director, Library sum- 
mer school. 

The University of Michigan will 
offer courses in library science at its 
summer session, June 27-August 19. 
Students must be formally admitted 
before registering. For application 
and information, write to the Libra- 
rian, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 

The Colorado State Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, announces a 
summer library school, June 8-July 22. 
Entrance requirements are graduation 
from high school and two years’ col- 
lege work for women over 40. Those 
interested should address Charlotte 
Baker, principal. 


The University of Minnesota will 
offer a group of elementary courses in 
library work from June 20 to July 30. 
Admission for credit will be limited to 
candidates with at least two years of 
approved work of a collegiate grade. 
Circulars may be obtained by writing 
to the University Librarian, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Western Reserve library school an- 


nounces that it will give at its summer 
session, June 20-July 29, two courses— 


and instructors in library 
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one for assistants in public libraries 
and the other for school librarians and 
teacher librarians. Applications should 
be in by May 1. Application blanks 
may .be secured from the Director, 
School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, 2100 Adelbert 
Road, Cleveland. 

Institute for instructors in library science 

An Institute or group of courses for 
instructors in library science, similar 
in aim to that sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1926, will 
be conducted under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago, July 28- 
September 2, 1927. The purpose is to 
study the more important problems 
presenting themselves to teachers of 
library science, particularly in relation 
to recent professional developments; 
and to introduce teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers to such findings in the 
science of education as have bearing 
upon their work. 

The Institute in 1926 provided in- 
structors in library science with their 
first chance for systematic professional 
study comparable to that constantly 
available to teachers in other fields. 
Some 30 welcomed the opportunity 
and enrolled for the courses. The re- 
sults of the six-weeks’ work convinced 
the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship that the offering of a similar pro- 
gram in 1927 would be desirable. 

A circular containing full announce- 
ment is in preparation and will be 
ready for distribution shortly. Pre- 
liminary correspondence about the 
courses sheuld be addressed to Ernest 
J. Reece, Columbia University School 
of Library Service, New York City. 





The Horace Winchell library, an 
embodiment in a way of the geological 
fame of a group of eminent geologists 
in the Winchell family, has been 
offered to the United Engineering So- 
ciety library thru the Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. The 
magnificent special collection of 10,- 
000 books which has been many years 
in formation will be kept together and 
made generally useful for all times. 
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Learning without thought is labor lost; 
Thought without learning is perilous—Confucius. 

















On Influencing Children to Read the 
_ Best Books* 
Anne M. Boyd, Library school, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Reading is a habit which is formed 
in the early years of childhood, and it 
is just as easy to form right reading 
habits as wrong ones; but as in the 
formation of any right habit, such as 
right eating or right exercises, there 
must be constant encouragement and 
guidance on the part of those who are 
interested in the development of the 
child. A habit once formed, whether 
good or bad, is hard to break. It is 
much easier to form a right habit than 
break a bad one, as most of us know 
from experience. 

Some children never acquire the 
reading habit, usually because they do 
not master the mechanics of reading, 
due to some physical disability or poor 
instruction, and the reading process is 
then always a hard task instead of a 
delight and pleasure. We frequently 
misjudge such children—call them 
dumb, unappreciative or uninterested. 
They need, most of all, special atten- 
tion of parents and teachers to help 
them overcome the obstacles—what- 
ever they may be—but we in the li- 
brary can help a little by our personal 
encouragement and patience in select- 
ing the easy but appealing book which 
leads on to more difficult ones. It is 
a temptation to give mediocre and 
worthless books to these backward 
children, because being of the simple 
written-down-to-the-child type they can 
be more easily read, and so we 
are apt to think, may encourage more 
reading. They do encourage more 
reading, but more of the same medi- 
ocre, or worthless type—books which 
do not develop reading ability. Other 
children never acquire the reading 
habit for lack, at the psychological mo- 


_1 Read at the meeting of the Illinois library asso- 
‘ciation, Mt. Vernon, May, 1926. 


ment, of the necessary reading mate- 
rial on which the habit grows. In 
these children, the desire to read must 
be stimulated. Books must be made 
interesting to them. Usually this is 
accomplished thru artificial devices of 
which I shall speak later. Children’s 
librarians do not find this group a dif- 
ficult one to influence in the reading 
of the best books, because there is no 
bad habit to break; it is largely a mat- 
ter of forming a habit and making up 
lost time. 

Children who have formed the read- 
ing habit, but who have acquired a 
taste for the mediocre and trashy 
books, are the ones who tax our pa- 
tience to the breaking point, who call 
forth every spark of ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness we possess, who some- 
times make us exclaim in desperation 
and hopelessness, What’s the use! Is 
it worth while? 

In our rested sane moments, we 
know it is worth while; but to entice 
children out of the blind alleys of 
worthless reading into the broad high- 
ways of good literature is an almost 
overwhelming undertaking which re- 
quires among other things a super- 
abundance of faith and perseverance. 

That there may be no confusion in 
regard to what is termed “best books,” 
it is desirable at this point, I think, to 
take stock of what the term really in- 
cludes. To me “best books” are those 
books boys and girls like (not neces- 
sarily every boy and girl, but boys and 
girls in general), and which possess 
certain positive qualities that distin- 
guish them from other books. These 
qualities are difficult to define. One is 
called literary quality and it includes 
such technical things as the style and 
the form in which a book is written, 
its atmosphere and spirit; but it is 
much more than these. It is charm 
and originality of presentation, beauty 
and nobility of conception, of ideas; it 
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is something that the author puts into 
the book that is a part of himself; it 
is that which makes the book live. But 
few best books for children possess lit- 
erary quality to the extent just indi- 
cated, but every good book contains 
some of it. Other qualities found in 
best books are inspiration, truthful- 
ness, stimulation, appreciation, infor- 
mation. These qualities in books make 
them a power in children’s lives for 
inculcating worthy ideals of conduct 
and achievement; for stimulating men- 
tal and physical activity which makes 
for growth; for arousing intellectual 
curiosity ; for creating new interests; 
for enlarging knowledge and expe- 
rience; for cultivating appreciation of 
the beautiful and true. Again, not all 
best books for children contain all of 
these qualities but every good book 
contains some of them. 

All books liked by children have in 
them what we call, for lack of a bet- 
ter name, elements of appeal. Little 
children like stories in which animals 
are personified. This is a strong ele- 
ment of appeal to practically all chil- 
dren of a certain age. Older boys like 
most books in which thrilling adven- 
ture is the dominant interest; girls at 
a certain period like books with a Cin- 
derella-like plot in which the heroine 
has many beautiful gowns and riches 
galore. These elements of appeal are 
numerous, they vary with age, with 
sex, with individual child, but they are 
universal and more or less constant. 
Psychologists say it is this in a book 
that gives form to our unformulated 
desires, that satisfies certain longings 
or wishes or instincts, as they are 
sometimes called, which are common 
to all normal human beings, both chil- 
dren and adults. We all want to be 
different, to get away from the here 
and now into a realm of romance; we 
want new experiences and sensations, 
to perform wonderful feats, to have 
marvelous adventures, to be rich, or 
powerful, or beautiful; we want to see 
right become might, good triumph 
over evil, the sad become glad, the 
wronged revenged, and so on. In 
books such things happen; we find the 
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adventures we crave; we see the prin- 
cess we wish to be; and so we like 
these books. Popularity of fiction and 
many other books, whether for chil- 
dren or adults, depends not on their 
literary and other qualities but on the 
strength of their elements of appeal. 

In undesirable, worthless books, the 
elements of appeal are exploited. Be- 
ing wholly without literary or other 
positive qualities they depend on this 
element alone, and it is overstressed. 
The incidents, the characters, the plot 
thru which interest is evoked are over- 
drawn, are improbable or impossible, 
are fantastic and unreal, and conse- 
quently untrue to life altho pretend- 
ing to be true. Cheap, lurid imagina- 
tion runs riot in these books. Children 
are attracted to them because they are 
highly colored, strongly flavored. They 
get from them but a fleeting moment 
of pleasure. Continued reading viti- 
ates their literary taste, distorts their 
sense of values, fills their souls with 
falsehoods about life, so we have been 
warned time and, again by children’s 
librarians and educators. Professor 
Lewis M. Terman, a noted psychologist, 
in a recent book for children tells us 
that in the worthless book the element 
of appeal, or as he calls it, the “wish- 
fulfillment,” is not really satisfied by 
these undesirable books but “turns 
back to find fulfillment in the original 
stimulation ; namely, the same book or 
a similar book. And so a vicious circle 
is formed with an ever increasing in- 
troversion of mental life.” 

Just what has this to do with the 
ways of influencing children to read 
the best books? I have tried to show 
that our problem is largely due to the 
formation of wrong reading habits in 
children, the habit of reading worth- 
less books instead of worthwhile 
books. We can make little progress in 
breaking this habit and forming a new 
one unless we understand the nature 
and attraction of the material upon 
which the bad habit has grown. We 
cannot expect to draw children away 
from these books unless we can give 
them books that contain the same ele- 
ments of appeal, or if you prefer, the 
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same story interests, but which also 
contain literary or other qualities that 
give not only enjoyment of the right 
sort but other positive values as well. 
Several years ago an exceedingly good 
article appeared in one of our library 
periodicals suggesting a way to break 
the Tarzan habit. The writer, a pro- 
fessor of literature, used the Jungle 
books as a means of “showing up” to 
the children the ridiculousness, the ab- 
surdity, the absolute worthlessness of 
the Tarzan books. The elements of 
appeal are the same in both; namely, 
the adventures of a man child living 
with wild animals of the jungle. One, 
the Jungle books, is an illustration of 
the use of scientific facts treated imag- 
inatively, the other, the Tarzan stories, 
of the imagining of scientific facts. The 
latter, if they leave any knowledge at 
all with the reader, leave that which 
is untrue and which must later be un- 
learned. They lead to nothing but 
more Tarzan books. The Jungle books, 
based on scientific facts, give knowl- 
edge of wild animals that is true. They 
lead to dozens of interests. I can il- 
lustrate their value by a little incident 
which Miss Adah Whitcomb, of the 
Chicago public library, tells. A young 
man, to whom she had told the story 
of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi when a small lad, 
related to her how he had been able 
to clean out an area of land infected 
by rattlesnakes and saved the day for 
an engineering concern—all because he 
remembered that Rikki-Tikki the mon- 
goose in Kipling’s story was used in In- 
dia to kill snakes. He borrowed two 
of these small creatures from some 
zoo, took them to Montana and turned 
them loose. They did exactly what 
the mongoose in Kipling’s story did— 
they killed the snakes. 

The personal, tactful guidance of li- 
brarians full of enthusiasm for good 
books and interest in individual chil- 
dren who have formed bad reading 
habits is the most effective way of in- 
fluencing such children to read the best 
books. All sorts of devices, however, 
have been used by librarians to lure 
them away from the trashy and to in- 
terest them in the good. Most of these 
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devices are of the same type; that is, 
they are some sort of a reward for 
reading good books. Most of them, I 
think, are not worth the time and ef- 
fort spent on them. Among these are 
the book parties, book parades, guess- 
ing games, which are enjoyed by chil- 
dren and cause a good deal of activity, 
but which do not direct the attention 
of the child sufficiently to reading and 
books. The excitement of getting up 
a fancy costume to represent a char- 
acter in the book usually overshadows 
entirely the book itself, and there re- 
mains in the child’s minds the pleasure 
of “dressing up” rather than the en- 
joyment of reading. Guessing contests 
where children guess in what book cer- 
tain characters are found, or in what 
books certain events take place, as, “In 
what book does the pancake jump out 
of the window,” cause so much clerical 
work for librarians and have so little 
value in actually stimulating reading 
that I question whether we should use 
them. Another sort of device, which 
is perhaps more worth while, is giv- 
ing a reward such as a gold or silver 
star to the child who reads a certain 
number of books from a list contain- 
ing the best books. Many librarians 
think this is an effective way of influ- 
encing children to read good books. 
Recently I visited a library where 
books from a selected list were placed 
on the tables in the children’s room ac- 
cording to the grades for which they 
were best suited. The tables bore the 
number of the grade and it was very 
easy for the child to select his book 
without the aid of the librarian. 
There are many other ways, doubt- 
less, of trying to influence children to 
read the best books, but in general 
they conform to these types. Interests 
are aroused which lead to the reading 
of books by means of the story-hour, 
by book clubs, and other organizations 
fostered by the library. Librarians 
who have story-hours tell me that in 
their opinion it is one of the most ef- 
fective ways of leading children to 
good books. From recent experience 
with a book club in a_ high-school 
freshman class, I know that much can 
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be done by this method. Vacation 
clubs, travel clubs, and poetry clubs, 
rovide excellent opportunity to arouse 
interest. 

And finally a sure and lasting way 
to influence all children to read and 
like the best books is to have the best 
books in the home, in the school, and 
in the library, so that the child will 
find the best, and only the best, when 
his reading habits and tastes are be- 
ing formed. If more of the effort we 
expend on children themselves, so 
often with discouraging results, might 
be utilized in helping teachers and pa- 
rents in our communities to a more 
poignant realization of the power of 
good books and the vital necessity of 
having only the best books in the home 
and school as well as in the library, 
then our labors might be more produc- 
tive of the desired fruits. 





Training In the Use of Books 


III 
16 How to write a book note 


References: 
High-school English syllabus. 
See good annotated lists. 
Assignment: 
Write brief book notes for three 
books. 


17 Index and alphabetizing 


patees assignment for lesson 17. 
Compare index with table of contents. 
Test ability of class. in alphabetizing. 
References: 
High-school English syllabus. 
Rice. 
Assignment: 
Give a list of five topics to be looked 
up thru indexes of text books. 


18 Newspapers and magazines 
Value. 
Limitations. 
Magazines for a rural school. 
How to use Readers’ Guide. 
References: 
High-school English syllabus. 
Rice. 
Wilson, p. 135. 
Assignment: 
Select three magazines for a rural 
school. 
Look up a subject by means of Read- 
ers’ Guide. 


19 Newspapers and magazines con- 
tinued 


Report on references and assignment. 


20 


21 


22 


24 


25 


26 


27 





Reference books: Dictionary. What is 
a reference book? 
Rice. 
Wilson, p . 134-135. 
Ppt ei 

Give a list of five topics to be looked 

up in the dictionary. 
Reference books: 

and atlas 
References: 

High- school English syllabus. 

Rice. 

Wilson, p. 134. 

Assignment: . 

Give a list of five topics to be looked 
up in the World Book, New Inter- 
national or other encyclopedia. 

Reference books: World Almanac 
References: . 
Rice. 
Assignment: 
hs list of five topics to be looked 


Encyclopedia 


Punghlets and pictures 
Use of information file. 
References: 

Wilson, n. 79-10 

High-school Enelish syllabus. 

Rice. 

A bibliography 

References: 
High-school English syllabus. 
Rice. 

Assignment: 

Look up a topic in all of the places 
possible and make a list of the ref- 
erences in good form. 

Classics for children 
Tests. 
References: ° 
Harron and others. 
Olcott. Chapter X. 
Assignment: 
Make a list of 10 classics for children. 
Picture books and first reading 
and story-telling 
References: 
Power. List of stories and programs. 
E. S L. 1921-22, p. 8. 
Olcott. Chapters V and VI. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of ten 
books from classes 028, 372, 372.8. 
Ethics, manners. Humor 
Tests. 
References: 
Harron and others. 
MacClintock. 
Assignment: 

Examine and compare five books in 

class 170 and five humorous books. 

Fables, fairy tales, myths and 
legends 
References: 

Harron and others. 
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MacClintock. Chapters VI and VII. 
Olcott. Chapter VII. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 
books from classes 290 and 398. 


28 Poetry and drama 
Tests. 
References: 
Harron and others. 
MacClintock. Chapters XII and XIII. 
Olcott. Chapter IX. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 
books from class 811, 812, 793. 
29 Literature—General and the story 
book 
Tests. 
References: 
Harron and others. 
MacClintock. Chapters IV and V. 
Olcott. Chapters X and XI. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 
— from classes 808.8, 810, 870, 
n. 


30 Science 
Tests. 
References: 
Harron and others. 
MacClintock. Chapter X. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 
books from classes 500, 580. 
31 Useful arts and fine arts 
Tests. 
References: 
Harron and others. 
Olcott. Chapter XIII. 
Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 
books from classes 607-608, 700-780. 


32 History and civics. Travel. Bi- 

ography 

Tests. 

References: 
Harron and others. 
Olcott. Chapter XII. 

Assignment: 
Examine and report on group of 10 

books from classes 300, 910-977. 


33 Ordering and buying 
The state aid library order blank. 
References: 
Wilson, p. 22. 
M. E. S. L. L. 1921-1922, p. 7-8. 
Assignment: 
Fill out order blank. 
34 Use of books 
Reference: 
Supervised study, socialized recitation 
project work, clubs, special days. 
Home reading: 
Book review day. 
Record card for pupils reading kept 
by pupil on teacher’s desk. 


For community needs and entertain- 
ments. 

Hope. Friends in Bookland, “A play 
especially suited for children’s Book 


Week”. 
; M. E. S. L. L. 1921-1922, p. 12-13. 
35 Teaching the use of the library 
As far as possible have the pupils search 
for themselves, repair the books, take 
care of the routine of keeping the 
shelves in order and of issuing the 
books. Demonstration teams should be 
encouraged to present the work to the 
school and to the parents. Reading 
aloud both by pupils and teachers, book 
reviews, and mending demonstrations 
will help to open up the. library and its 
needs to the school and the commun- 
ity. 
Demonstration teams on various features 
such as care of books. 
References: 
Rice. Lessons on use of books and 
libraries. 
ee Notes and News. December, 


Library course for elementary school, 
Harriet A. Wood. 

Library story outlines, by Library 
section of M. E. A. (in mimeograph 
form). 





Children’s Book Week In Davenport 

To make this week, set aside yearly, 
different, attractive to the children, and 
yet valuable, satisfactory to the library 
and others who participate, is always 
a problem and a source of thotful con- 
sideration to the children’s librarian 
and the librarian. For several years, 
we have had the assistance of the su- 
pervisor of work in the grade schools. 
The reading had been directed along 
certain lines, such as travel, and lan- 
guage periods devoted to book reviews 
or compositions. The children always 
turned out some spontaneous and 
natural work which delighted us. Last 
spring, the supervisor suggested we 
make this book week project perma- 
nent and it was given a place in the 
school curriculum. At the same time, 
we began to plan the project for Book 
Week in 1926. The children had writ- 
ten some poetry in the first grades 
which we thot was charming, so we 
chose poetry as our subject for the 
Book Week project this year. In the 
fall, when school opened, the librarian 
discussed the topic with the grade 
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teachers and an adequate collection of 
books of poetry was placed at their 
disposal. The teachers read poetry, 
the librarians went to the schools and 
read poetry, and by and by it was sug- 
gested that the children might like to 
write their thots in as beautiful words 
as they could choose. Little stress 
was placed on the form, rhyme or 
meter. Children were encouraged to 
tell their fancies and thots to the 
teacher, even in kindergarten. Some- 
times the teacher wrote down the lit- 
tle poems for the children. 

Early in November, the material 
was gathered together and submitted 
to a committee who selected two 
poems from each of the first six grades 
and the kindergarten. As we read the 
poems submitted, we were naturally 
interested when it seemed we could 
detect the influence of certain poets or 
trace the type of reading the child had 
recently been doing. 

We thot the little boy in second grade 
who wrote about his pony had been read- 
ing Lear. He wrote: 

I have a little pony, 
His name is Bob. 
I gave him some corn. 
e ate the corn and left the cob. 

A fourth grade boy chose the potato 
as his subject. Surely as poetic a sub- 
ject as Mr Finey’s turnip. 


A little potato rolled over the floor, 
“Get out of my way,” it said to the door. 
The = quickly opened, the potato rolled 
thru. 
It met an old field mouse, and said, 
“Good morning to you.” 


Children’s thots dwell on fairies and 
the little child who wrote the following 
poem had possibly never heard of any of 
Rose Fyleman’s poetry. Little Barbara, 
who is only six years old, said this poem 
to her teacher: 

I went to bed at night 
And when I got up at day, 


The funniest thing surprised me 
When I went out to play. 
I found a fairy in my swing, 
She had a tiny acorn cup, 
She was the funniest little thing, 
She scattered dew drops down and up. 
The same little girl says: 
Don’t call sunbeams, sunbeams, 
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Because they are little golden fairies flying 
down 
And dancing round and round. 

A boy in sixth grade, 11 years old, 
brought us this about fairies: 

At night the fairies come out to play, 
And dance around in the moonlight gray. 
Then at dawn when the light appears, 
Every fairy disappears. 

They hide away beneath the ground 
Where they are very safe and sound. 
They dance and sing down there all day 
Until the sunset turns to gray, 

Then they come out again to play. 

This is an example of the fact that 
stress was put on the idea and prac- 
tically none on the rules of feet, lines, 
etc. 

Martha, 10 years old, had this one 
verse about fairies: 

Lightly floating thru the air, 
A fairy dances here and there. 
She is very, very shy, 

Just like a lovely butterfly. 

We found some poems which had 
qualities that reminded us of Steven- 
son. Does this one sound like Chris- 
tine Rossetti? 

Boat, boat, float, float, 

Over the sea and back to me, 

Over the sea and back to me, 

Bringing the treasures from beyond the sea. 

Some of the children love nature or 
their teachers do. Probably the teach- 
er’s love of nature has directed them 
and encouraged their writing these 
verses. The “Things I love” is writ- 
ten by a child 10 years old: 

I love the sky above my head, 

I love the trees so tall, 

I love the pretty little flowers 

Almost the best of all. 

I love the wind that goes so fast, 

I love the little brooks that run so fast, 

don’t you? 

Gertrude is seven years old and in a 
round childish hand writes about 
flowers and fairies: 

When it gets dark 
The flowers close up their eyes 

And say “Good-night.” 

And. then the little fairies come out 

With their candles bright 
And cover the flowers with dewdrops, 

On their sweet faces. 

Probable the tendency to moralize in 
the following poem is entirely uncon- 
scious. Jack is in the second grade. 
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I want to be a great big man 
And hunt for ducks each fall. 
I’d like to get just one or two— 
Not try to kill them all. 
Frederick is eight years old: 
Our flag is red, white, and blue, 
There are many flags, but not that hue. 
I love the flag that does not fear, 
We all salute when it comes near. 

From the kindergarten we have two 

little poems as follows: 
Milkweed Babies 
The milkweeds are blowing out; 

Then their little babies 
Fly all over, 

And turn into feathers. 

Shadows 
The shadows come into my bedroom 
And fill me with sleep at night. 

Here are four poems from first grade 
children who are six and seven years 
old. Each verse is a contribution from 
an individual child. 

If I were the North Wind 

I’d blow the trees and 
I’d blow the houses 

And when I got sleepy 
I’d go around to the hills 

And go to sleep. 


Little Dandelion, 
hen you go to sleep at night, 
What happens? 

In the morning, you wake up 


And find your hair is white. 
A chickadee, 

A chickadee, 
A chickadee, 

I love to see. 


Snow 
The sky or : 
I take my bubble pipe out 
And blow bubbles on the 
Children who are nice. 
And they call it snow. 


This last one has a title. The chil- 
dren who wrote the others did not 
name the poems. We have included 
them just as they were sent to us. 

On the whole the short poems were 
the best. Several children wrote as 
many as 10 or 12 verses, but sacrificed 
quality when they did so. One little 
colored boy submitted a book of 
poems. It was quite a book, rather 
more book than poetry. It had a title 
page and a comprehensive index. 

The children came to the library and 
read their poems at the story-hour. 
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Sometimes the mothers and grand- 
mothers came too, and a few fathers 
ventured in. The grandmother beamed 
as beatifically as her small grandson 
who read: 
A dog and a pony sat on a stool 

Reading a little book. 
A lion came by and what did he spy? 

They forgot to look. 

A collection of Cizek prints, loaned 
by the Iowa library commission, with 
a display of good editions, made our 
children’s room colorful and attractive, 
as well as interesting for this week. 

It was delightful to see the children 
interested in the pictures done by chil- 
dren of their own age. The fact that 
they were from a foreign country, yet 
told a story in a language they could 
understand, was a new idea to many 
of our children. 

These pictures supplemented our 
work and stimulated our children who 
made their first adventure in this, the 
poetic form, of artistic expression, if 
we may be permitted to so dignify this 
first attempt. 

GraAcE SHELLENBERGER 
Librarian 
Public library 
Davenport, Iowa 





A Course in Children’s Literature 


A University Extension course of 
12 lectures in children’s literature was 
sponsored by the Division of public 
libraries of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of education at the Boston pub- 
lic library, beginning January 15. 

Director James A. Moyer, in offer- 
ing the course, said: 

_We are recognizing as never before the 

vital place of childhood reading in the for- 
mation of character. To furnish perspec- 
tive and give a basis for intelligent book 
selection, some acquaintance with the field 
of literature is of prime importance. This 
course treats of the history of books for 
children, of the sources from which they 
are derived, and the authors whose influ- 
ence upon later writing for children is most 
marked. It touches only incidentally the 
most recent books. 

The enrollment was 86 and 71 of 
these were in library work in greater 
Boston. There were 35 libraries rep- 
resented. 














News From the Field 
East 
Ruth M. E. Hennig, Simmons ’20, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Girls high school, Boston. — 


Elvera Bianchi, Simmons ’25, has 
been appointed librarian of the new 
Junior high school at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


Marjorie Lucille Abbott, Simmons 
ex. ’23, was married to Walter H. 
Thowless on January 18, at Woodbury, 
Connecticut. 


Jeannette Favreau, Simmons ’26, has 
found it necessary, to resign her posi- 
tion at the Clark University library « on 
account of ill health. 


Lorna Shaw, Simmons ’24, has re- 
turned to the Clark University library 
to fill the vacancy caused by Jeannette 
Favreau’s resignation. 


Much discussion has been going on 
for more than a year in regard to a 
relation to be assumed between the 
new Harvard business school and the 


‘Boston public library. There are very 


strong proponents and opponents of 
the scheme who are airing their opin- 
ions in the press tho the negotiations 
have been entered into and somewhat 
completed between the authorities of 
the two institutions. 


Truman R. Temple, who last year 
became librarian of the Public library, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, resigned the 
position to become librarian, Public 
library, Hartford, Connecticut. He 
will assume his duties on March 1. 
Miss Alice T. Cummings was appointed 
librarian following the death of the 
late lamented Miss Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, but resigned to travel and study 
indefinitely in Europe. Miss Cummings 
had been assistant-librarian since 1901. 

Mr Temple has been engaged in li- 
brary work for about 12 years. He 
began his work at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and was active in camp library 
work during the war. He was libra- 
rian in Quincy, Massachusetts, for 
seven years before going to Reading. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Malden, Mass., shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Number of volumes, 81,744; circula- 
tion, 349,694v., 6.7 per capita; fiction, 
66 per cent; 3 yrs. registration, 25% 
per cent of population ; 63 meetings by 
outside organizations held in the li- 
brary. Expenditures, $45,459: books, 
$8,140; magazines, $575; binding, 
$1,716; salaries, $24,289; lectures, 
$1,050; art, $972. 

City appropriation was $26,000 or 
50 cents per capita; expendituré was 
equal to 8714 cents per capita. 


Central Atlantic _ 


Mary Louise Samson, N. Y. S. ’25, 
has been appointed reference assistant 
in the New York state library. 


Mrs Adria Hutchinson Grimsley, 
Pratt ’17, has been appointed librarian 
of the John Paul Jones junior high 
school in Philadelphia. 


Florence R. Van Hoesen, N. Y. S. 
26, will teach cataloging in the sum- 
mer session of the-Syracuse University 
library school. 


Anna Clark Kennedy, N. y. S. ’23- 
24, is conducting an extension course 
in reference work given by the Library 
school of the New York State College 
for Teachers. 


Dorothy Bemis, Pratt ’16, librarian 
of Hampton Institute, goes March 1 
to the University of Pennsylvania as 
librarian of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. 

Helen L. Purdum, N. Y. S. ’25-26, 
has resigned her position as cataloger 
at the Bankers Trust Co., New York 
City, to become assistant-librarian of 


the Public library, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Eunice F. Patten, Pratt ’21, an as- 
sistant in the Brooklyn public library, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
13th Street annex of the Textile high 
school in New York. 


Harriet D. McCarty, Pratt ’98, for- 
merly librarian of the lending depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has taken the position of li- 
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brarian of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 


Elizabeth Austin, Simmons ’23, was 
married to Leonard H. Church on 
December 25, 1926, at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New York 
City. Mr and Mrs Church are living 
at Queen’s Gardens Apartments, Jack- 
son Heights, Long Island. 


With the mutations of political life 
in Pennsylvania, Frederic A. God- 
charles has been appointed, by the new 
superintendent of Public instruction, 
director of the State library and mu- 
seum. Miss Anna MacDonald will be 
retained as library executive of the de- 
partment, having charge of the library 
part of the institution but relieved 
from work with budget, legislature, 
etc. Mr Godcharles is welcomed by 
the library department as a fine, ener- 
getic executive, eager to push the insti- 
tution, much interested in history and 
the author of several historical works. 


Frank L. Tolman, for more than 20 
years connected with the New York 
state library, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Library Extension divi- 
sion, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of William R. Watson. A civil 
service examination was held for the 
position and Mr Tolman stood first. 

Mr Tolman has been reference li- 
brarian of the New York state library 
since 1906. He was also instructor in 
the N. Y. S. library school and has 
taken part in various important work 
in building up the library spirit not 
only in New York state but elsewhere. 


Mr Tolman was on the staff of the. 


University of Chicago library before 
going to Albany. 


The Public library of the District of 
Columbia has been cited for increase 
in its appropriation in a bill before 
Congress, This sum will make up for 
the action of last year which required 
the fine money of overdue books to be 
turned into the treasury. The appro- 
priation will also provide for additions 
to the staff in the hope of being able 
to keep the central and branch libraries 
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open. The lack of funds has forced 
the library: to close on Wednesday 
afternoon for the past seven years. 
The appropriation is expected also to 
provide for the opening of a branch 
library in the eastern part of the city. 


Plans are reported for the construc- 
tion of an annex to the wonderful . 
Morgan library, New York City. The 
new building will take its place beside 
the beautiful building which was pro- 
vided by the elder Morgan and will 
occupy the site of the former Morgan 
residence. The new building, like the 
present one, will be two stories in 
height, Italian in style and of Tennes- 
see marble. It will contain an exhibi- 
tion hall, reading rooms, study rooms 
for the use of scholars, and while it 
will be separate from the library build- 
ing entirely, it will be quite in archi- 
tectural harmony with it. The new 
annex will provide valuable facilities 
for the scholars of the world in the 
study of the Morgan treasures. The 
new library when complete prob- 
ably will be the most outstanding one 
of its kind in America if not in the 
world. 


The annual report of the New Jer- 
sey library commission records the 
following: Seven municipalities voted 
a tax for libraries and Atlantic county 
established a county library; school 
credit for home reading was estab- 
lished; exhibits showing the value of 
books and libraries were shown at 
nine state meetings and five national 
meetings; the seven county libraries 
functioning have put more than 200,- 
000 books in circulation; the use of 
books in foreign languages is extend- 
ing, 700 new volumes are added dur- 
ing the year; the demand for traveling 
libraries increased so greatly that it 
was necessary to stop taking on new 
stations; 131 requests have been held 
over for the coming year; 31,845v. 
were added to the book collection; 
special effort is made to provide each 
rural school with a workable library; 
coéperation in this is excellent. Spe- 
cial mention is made of the courtesy 
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and codperation extended by other 
library organizations as well as by in- 
dividuals and associates. 


Central 
Elva Rulon, Pratt ’07, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


The West Side branch of the Pub- 
lic library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
was dedicated on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 28, 1927. 


Ruth Stein, N. Y. S. ’25-26, has been 
appointed head of the high-school 
division of the Public library, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Ruth Hoffman, children’s librarian, 
Sioux City, Iowa, has resigned to be- 
come children’s librarian, Public li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Sarah D. Davis, N. Y. S. ’25-26, has 
accepted appointment at the Toledo 
public library, in charge of work with 
high-school teachers and pupils. 


Martha Hays, W. R. U. ’23, for 
sometime cataloger, Public library, 
Virginia, Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed librarian, Public library, at 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Ruth Hughes, Pittsburgh °15, was 
married to Robert H. Scott, February 
14, 1927. Mrs Scott will continue her 
work as teacher-librarian at the Roose- 
velt branch library, Gary, Indiana. 


Gertrude E. Hall, N. Y. S. 719-20, 
has been appointed high-school li- 
brarian at the Public library of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Inez Crandall, for two years assist- 
ant-librarian, Public library, Savannah, 
Georgia, has resigned to become head 
of the extension department, Public 
library, Evansville, Indiana. 


Mrs Frances Kendall Byers, for- 
merly librarian of the East Chicago- 
Indiana Harbor library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


Julia F. Carter, Pratt ’06, formerly 
supervisor of work with children in 
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the New Haven public library, has ac- 
cepted the appointment to a similar 
position in Cincinnati. 


Leila Janes, librarian, Public library, 
Fond du Lac, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin library association 
by the Executive Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs 
L. E. Cates of Janesville. 


_Helen Stratte, formerly librarian at 
Biwabik, Minn., has become cataloger 
at the Public library, Virginia, Min- 
nesota. She succeeds Martha Hays 
who left March 1 to become librarian, 
Public library, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Ernest J. Reece, associate professor 


‘of library administration, Columbia 


University school of library service, 


‘will be director of the Summer Insti- 


tute for instructors of library science, 
to be held at the University of Chica- 
go, July 28—September 2, 1927. 


Mrs Dwight Shore has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the recently or 
ganized library ,of Western Springs 
Illinois. Mrs Shore was formerly on 
the library staff of the University of 
Iowa and later connected with the 
staff of the Public library, Iowa City. 


The Public library, St. Louis, Mo., 
announces that it issued almost 3,000,- 
000 books during 1926, an increase of 
204,724. Of this number, 1,336,092v. 
were taken out by adults, and 1,503,- 
768v. by children. On January 1 of 
this year, there were 147,746 library 
card-holders, a gain of 5536 over the 
previous year. 


Margaret Schneider, who for the 
past year has been engaged in repro- 
ducing her well known posters, has 
returned to the service of the Chicago 
public library in charge of poster mak- 
ing. Her headquarters have been 
established in the art room in the main 
library. A beautiful black and white 
portrait bust of Lincoln with an ex- 
cerpt from his first inaugural address 
and an appropriate Washington poster 
were her first contributions for Feb- 
ruary. 
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The Pullman Free School of Manual 
Training has made a gift to the Chicago 
public library of a valuable piece of its 
real estate on which to build the pro- 
posed new branch library for that 
town. This space is 100 feet square 
and the only condition is that the site 
be used for the sole purpose of a li- 
brary to be known as the George M. 
Pullman branch of the Chicago public 
library. 


The Public library of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, has just moved into new quar- 
ters which, altho not a. new building, 
are much more admirably fitted for 
library service than were the previous 
quarters. The report of activities 
showed an increase in circulation of 
14,191v. There were 56,365 who made 
personal use of the library during the 
year. Mrs Frances Lyon Turpin, who 
had been a member of the staff for 
more than 25 years, recently died after 
a long illness. 


The Public library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, will devote a bequest which it 
received some time ago of $100,000 to 
a more extensive program of adult 
education. The gift came from a 
pioneer railroad man who believed 
“that persons are better able to grasp 
the more involved and deeper studies 
later in life, and for that reason would 
like to place at the disposal of Milwau- 
kee men and women the books that 
will enable them to develop them- 
selves intellectually thru personal re- 
search.” 


The State library authorities of In- 
diana are making a very strong effort 
to secure a law giving a levy of one 
cent on each $100 of taxable property 
for the years 1927-28. The levy would 
raise in excess of a million dollars, the 
purpose of which would be to acquire 
a new site and build a new home 
for the Indiana state library. While 
the state library has grown tremen- 
dously since it first acquired quarters 
in the then new state building, 40 
years ago, its space has not expanded 
except as corridors and halls adjacent 
have been utilized for shelving books. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Cairo, Illinois, for 1926 records: 
Circulation, 114,500v., a gain of nearly 
7000v. over the previous year; books 
on shelves, 29,500; income for the year, 
$11,000; expenditures, $11,266 — sal- 
aries, $4,567, and books, $2,646. 

A gift of $6,756 as an endowment 
for the children’s room was received 
from the late Mrs Anna Riley Red- 
man. A new branch library for col- 
ored readers was opened in a new 
school building where a room was set 
apart for this purpose. 

An oil portrait of Mrs Anne E. Saf- 
ford, who gave the library building to 
the city of Cairo, was placed in posi- 
tion with proper ceremonies on Jan- 
uary 19, 1927. 


The report of The John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, for the year 1926 opens 
with a record of its loss in the death 
of Robert T. Lincoln, July 26, 1926, 
and that of William J. Louderback, 
November 27, 1926. 

Mr Lincoln was the last of the mem- 
bers of the board nominated by Mr 
Crerar himself. Until his removal 
from Chicago in 1911, Mr Lincoln 
served continuously on the Committee 
of buildings and grounds and assisted 
in the negotiations in the purchase of 
the present property. His interest in 
the library was personal as well as of- 
ficial, as he used the library in investi- 
gating as a reader in his study of 
practical applications of astronomy. 
Mr Louderback was the first treasurer 
and faithfully discharged the duties of 
that office until his death. Suitable 
memorials on these two eminent trus- 
tees were ' =ssed and duly inscribed. 

There was an increase of about 20 
per cent in the use of the library. Ac- 
ceptance was made to the contribution 
of the Western Electric Company to- 
ward the expense of evening opening. 
Receipts for the year were $360,574; 
disbursements, $337,565. The income 
for the year was $293,379; expenses, 
$280,537. Of this latter, salaries were 
$97,763; books, periodicals, binding, 
$53,742. 

Satisfaction is expressed with the 
use of actinic glass in place of ordinary 
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glass in the south windows of the read- 
ing rooms, which makes curtains un- 
necessary even with the strongest 
sunlight. Experiment is being made 
with a view to securing reflected light 
in the bookstacks with more or less 
satisfaction. 

Visitors recorded, 206,495; calls for 
books, 239,199—an increase of 20 per 
cent. Inter-library loans went to 226 
libraries and 387 individuals. Loans 
obtained by the library were 68v. from 
10 libraries. The distribution of printed 
cards to codperating libraries has been 
continued. The distribution amounted 
to 141,288, of which 51,875 were sent 
to depository libraries, 802 sent as 
gifts, and 88,611 sold. A total of 12,- 
970v. and 8497 pamphlets were added. 

Many interesting and important 
gifts were received, among which were 
5538v. 

There are 724,172 cards in the card 
catalog. 

South 

Genevra Brock, Riverside ’17, has 
been appointed cataloger in the Pub- 
lic library, Sanford, Florida. 


Caroline L. Jones, Pratt °13, libra- 
rian of the Public library at Welling- 
ford, Conn., succeeds Miss Bemis as 
librarian at Hampton Institute. 


The following changes have been 
made in the staff of the Public library, 
Savannah, Georgia: 

Janey W. Davant, who has been on 
the staff for eight years, has resigned. 
She will make her home in Albany, 
Georgia. Mrs J. C. Thomson has 
been made reference librarian. Sarah 
W. Parsons, N. Y. P. L. ’24, has 
joined the staff in the children’s de- 
partment. Elton Sterrett has taken 
charge of the Downtown branch. 


William Beer, librarian of Howard 
Memorial library at New Orleans for 
35 years, died in that city, February 1, 
at the age of 77. Mr Beer was one of 
the foremost collectors of old and rare 
books of his day and the Howard li- 
brary has the most complete collec- 
tions relating to New Orleans and 
Louisiana, probably, that is extant. He 
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was well known thruout the South- 
east as an authority on its early his- 
tory. Mr Beer organized the New Or- 
leans public library in the beginning of 
its service and was its first librarian. 
He was relieved of that position be- 
cause he was born in England and had 
never been naturalized. He left no 
family and was buried in New Orleans 
with fraternal ceremonies. 

Pacific Coast 

The new library building of Pasa- 
dena, California, was opened with 
appropriate ceremonies on February 
12. 


Rosamond P. McCredy, Washing- 
ton ’23, formerly with the Public li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y., has become 
librarian of the Public library, Auburn, 
Washington. 


Celeste Slauson, Washington ’25, 
leaves the County library, Medford, 
Oregon, to become assistant in the 
schools division of the Public library, 
Seattle. Eva M. Cole, Washington ’27, 
has also joined the staff of the Seattle 
library. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Los Angeles, shows steady 
growth and inspiring plans for expan- 
sion and the statistics give the library 
a high place among the libraries of 
large cities. Circulation reached 5,- 
521,889v., over half of which went out 
from the branches and deposit stations. 
There was an increase of 16,000 in the 
number of borrowers, making the total 
number 231,799. Books on the shelves 
numbered 643,977, one half of which 
are in the branches. The book fund 
was $130,088. Each department shows 
increased activity and development 
since removal into the new building. 

Helen T. Kennedy, supervisor of 
branches for 13 years, has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Althea H. Warren, 
formerly of the San Diego public li- 
brary. Miss Kennedy’s entire time is 
to be devoted to assisting the librarian. 
Everett R. Perry, in administration 
problems of the new building. Twelve 
new branches are in process of plan- 
ning or erection. 








